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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Subscription Price of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL is $2-00 a year; and of 
the Monthly, 50 cents a year in advance. 
New Subscriptions can begin at any time. 


Club Rates for the Weekly are: $3.50 
for two copies (to the same or different 
post-offices); $5.50 for three copies; 
$7.20 for four copies ; and for five or 
more copies, $1.75 each. 

Club Rates for the Monthly are: two 
copies (to the same or different post- 
offices) for 90 cents; three copies for 
$1.30 ; four copies for $1.70: five copies 
for $2.00; more than five copies for 40 
cents each. 

Sending Money.—Kemit by Express, Post 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Bank Draft 
on New York or Chicago. If neither of 
these can be obtained, Register your 
Letter, affixing stamps both for postage 
and registry, and take a receipt for it; 
or send it by Express. Money, sent as 
above described, is AT OUR RISK, Other- 
wise, it is not. Do not send checks on 
local banks, which cost us 25 cents each, 
at the banks here, to get them cashed. 

Silver should never be sent in Letters. It 
will either be stolen, or lost by wearing 
holes in the envelope. 

Postage Stamps of any denomination 
may be sent for fractions of a dollar: or 
where Money Orders, cannot be obtained, 
stamps for any amount may be sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. If not 
given in two weeks after sending the 
money, write to us, for something must 
be wrong about it. Do not wait for 
months or years, and then claim a 
mistake. The subscription is paid to the 
END OF THE MONTH indicated on the 
wrapper-label. This gives a continual 
statement of account. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 
BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will 
cheerfully replace them if notified before 
all the edition is exhausted. 

Sample Copies of the BEE JOURNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the names 
to this office. 
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Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,ete. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editiens. 


A line of this type will admit about 7 words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 

Transient Advertisements must be paid 
for in advance. 

Editorial Notices wil! be inserted at the 
rate of 50 cents per line. 

Time Discounts on advertisements wil! 
be made as follows: On 10 limes and 
upward, 3 insertions, 5 ? cent.; 6 inser- 
tions, 10 # cent.; 9 insertions, 15 # cent.; 
12 insertions, 20 # cent.; 26 insertions, 
25 # cent.; 52 insertions, 40 # cent. 

On 50 lines and upward, 1 time, 5 ® cent.; 
3 insertions, 10 # cent.; 6 insertions, 15 # 
cent.; % insertions, 20 # cent.:; 12 inser- 
tions, 25 % cent.; 26 insertions, 30 # cent. ; 
52 insertions, 50 per cent. 

On 100 lines and upwerd, 1 time, 10 ® cent. ; 
3 insertions, 15 # cent.; 6 insertions, 20 # 
cent.; 9 insertions, 25 % cent.; 12 inser- 
tions, 50 # cent.; 26 insertions, 40 ® cent. ; 


52 insertions, 60 per cent. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Advertisements for the next Weekly Ber 
JOURNAL must reach this office by the 
Saturday of the previous week. 

Books tor Bee-Keepers.—For prices and 
descriptions of bee-books, see the second 
page of this paper. 

All Papers are Stopped at the expiration 
of the time paid for, unless requested to 
be continuéd. 

When writing to this office on Business, 
correspondent 3 must not write anything 
for publication on the same sheet of 
paper, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter 
The editorial and business departments 
are separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
rhey both may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate pieces of paper. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 
to which your paper is addressed. Your 
name cannot be found on our List, unless 
this is done. 

tmerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in gold 
on the back, and make a very convenient 
way of preserving the Beg JOURNAL as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents each. They cannot be 
sent by mail to Canada. ; 

To Canadians.—We take Canadian money 
for subscription or books ;: and Canadian 
postage stamps may be sent for fractions 
of a dollar, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA; 


To Europe—Weekly, 50 cents; Mon " 
To Australia ~-Weekly, $1 ; ieonthly. 35 socen™ 


George Neighbour & Sons, London, E 
our authorized agents for a one 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATIONB O O K 8S! 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- 


tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be | 


the cleanest, brightest,quickest accepted by 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in color, 
evenness and neatness of any that is made. 
It is kept for sale by Messrs. 

A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, II1., 

Cc. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich.., 

DOUGHERTY & McKEE, Indianapolis, Ind., 

CHAS. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis., 

CHAS. HERTEL, Jr., Freeburg, I!., 

WM. BALLANTINE, Sago, O., 

E. L. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, I'!. 

ARTHUR TODD, Germantown, Philadel phia,Pa. 

E. KRETCH MER, Corurg, lowa. 

E. F. SMITH. Smyrna, N. Y. 

Cc. F. DALE, Mortonsville, Ky. 
and numbers of other dealers. — 

Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 
list of supplies, accompanied with 

150 COMPLIMENTARY, 


and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 

from as many bee-keepers in 1885. 

We guarantee every inch of our Foun- 

dation equal te sample in every respect. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 





y 20, 1879. 


PATENTED, MAY 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 


UNCAPPING KNIFE. 








Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
the old Quinby smoker bY establishing a direct 
draft.” Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bing- 
ham smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and 
comfort, and have no dampers or match-box at- 
tachments, as they never go out or fail to blow 
smoke up or down or sideways, much or little, 
swift or slow, just as ie lease, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always co! 

Bee-keepers wi!l save money and vexation b 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 
make nor handle any Other supplies; but of these 
we are the origina! inventors, and only legal 
makers, and have had over 45,000 in use from one 
to five years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
plaint. ; 

With European and American orders already 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 1884 
with us is not likely to be an idle one. Also that 
such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rope and America. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch. .$2 00 


Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 - 75 
Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield) 2 = 125 
eS OOOO. 100 
Little Wonder smoker.......... _— 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife, 
Pe ho al decane eeaminmne meaiewae 115 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
6A2Btf ABRONIA, MICH. 





Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind, we 
allow 25 per cent. discount, and prepay 
postage. Special rates on larger quantities, 
given upon application. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THOMAS 
G. NEWMAN.—It is “fully up with the times,” 
in all the various improvements and inven- 
tions in this rapidly-developing pursuit, and 
presents the apiarist with everything that 


can aid in the successful management of the | 


| Mee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
|} the Apiary, by Pror. A. J. Coox.—It is 
| elegantly illustrated, ard fully up with the 
times on every subject that interests the 
| bee-keeper. It is not only instructive, but 
|interesting and thoroughly practical. It 
comprises a full delineation of the anatomy 
and physiology of Bees. Price, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. 
| Root.—Its style is plain and forcible, making 
| its readers realize the fact that the author is 
| master of the subject. Price, $1.50. 


AB C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
| Embraces everything pertaining to the care 
of the Honey-Bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as the 
| beginner. Cloth, $1.253 paper, $1. 


| Blessed Bees, by JOHN ALLEN.—A 
romance of bee-keeping, full of practical 
information and contagious enthusiasm. 
Price, 75c. 


honey-bee, and at the same time produce the | 


most honey in its best and most attractive | 
It embraces the following sub- | 


condition. 
jects: Ancient History of Bees and Honey 
—Locating an Apiary—Transferring—Feed- 


ing — Swarming — Dividing — Extracting — | 


Queen Rearing—Introducing Queens — Ital- 
ianizing—Bee Pasturage a Necessity—Quiet- 
ing and Handling Bees—The Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs—Marketing Honey, 
ete. 220 profusely-illustrated pages. Price, 
bound in eloth, $1.003 2 copies for $1.80; 
5 copies for $2.55; 5 for $4.00; 10 for $7.50. 
Paper covers, 75 cents; 2 copies for $1.40; 
3 copies for $2.00; 5 for $3.00; 10 for $5.00. 





The Apiary Register, by THomas G. 
NEWMAN.—A Kecord and Account Book for 
the Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, 
ruled and printed, and is so arranged that a 
mere glance will give its complete history. 
Strongly bound in full leather. Price, for 50 
colonies, $1.003 for 100 colonies, $1.25 3; for 
200 colonies, $1.50. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by 
THoMAS G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various 
uses of Honey as Food; recipes for making 


Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, 
Wines, ete. Also, Honey as Medicine, with 
many valuable It is intended for 


recipes. 
consumers, and should be liberally scattered 
to help in creating a demand for honey. 
Price, for either the English or German 
edition, 5 cents—one dozen, 40 cents—100 for 
$2.50 —500 for $10.00—1,000 for $15.00.— 
If 100 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the cover. 


Bee - Keepers’? Convention Hand 
Book, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It contains 
asimple Manual of Parliamentary Law and 
Rules of Order for the guidance of officers 
and members of Loca! Conventions—Model 
Constitution and By-Laws for a Local Society 
—Programme for a Conventjon, with Subjects 
for discussion—List of Premium for Fairs, 





ete. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents. 
Why Eat Honey? by Tuomas G. 


NEWMAN.—This Leaflet is intended for dis- 
tribution in the Bee-Keeper’s own locality, 
in order to create a Local Market. Price, 50 


cents per 100; 500 copies for $2.25 3 1,000 
.copies for $4.00. When 200 or more are 
ordered at one time, we will print the 


honey-producer’s name and address FREE, at 
the bottom. 


Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care 
of both Comb and Extracted Honey, and 
Instructions on the Exhibition of Bees and 
Honey at Fairs, ete., by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
This is a chapter from “ Bees and Honey.” 
Price, 10e. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding 
Bees.—Hints to Beginners, by THOmMAs G. 
NEWMAN. A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” 
Price 5e. 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by THOMAS 
G. NEWMAN—Progressive views on this im- 
portant subject: suggesting what and how 


to plant.—A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” | 


Price, 10¢c. 
Bees in Winter, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


26 engravings. 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. L. 
L. LANGSTROTH.—This is the work of a 
master, and will always remain a standard. 
Price, $2.00. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound 
in cloth, $2.00; in paper covers, $1.50. 


Queen-Rearing, by HENRY ALLEY.—A 
full and detailed account of 23 years expe- 
rience in rearing Queen Bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way of rearing. Price, $1. 


Bee - Keepers’ Text Book, by A. J. 
KinG.—A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price, $1.00, bound in cloth. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handling 
and Marketing.— By CHAS. DADANT & Son.— 
Details their management. Price, l5e. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
Cuas. F. MutrH.—Gives his views on the man- 
agement of bees. Price, 10c. 


Dzierzon Theory. — The fundamenta! 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture 
as set forth by Berlepsch. It was translated 
by the late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15e. 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, 
by PrRoF. JOHN PHIN.—This gives the correct 
meaning of nearly 500 apicultural terms. 
Price, bound in cloth, 50¢c. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. DooutrrLe.— 
Details his management of bees. Price 5e. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KoHNKE.—Its origin 
and cure. Price, 25e. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and 
Complete Mechanic. — Contains over 
1,000,000 industrial facts, calculations, pro- 
cesses, trade secrets, legal items, business 
forms, ete. Price, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse owners. It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprehensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, etc. Price, 25e., in either English 
or German. 


Food Adulteration.—What we eat and 
should not eat. This book should be in every 
family. Price, 50e. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— 
Gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
logs and planks; wages, rent, ete. Price, 35e. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables.—For casting 
up the price of grain, produce and hay; wood 
measurer,ready reckoner,tables for plowing, 
ete. Price, 40c. 

Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote. 
Rules for eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, 
working, dressing, etc. Price, 25e. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, and lettered in gold on 
the back. 75e. for the Weekly; or for the 
Monthly, 50e. They cannot be sent by mail 

| to Canada. 

Constitution and By-Laws, for loca 
Associations, $2 per 100. The name of the 
Association printed in the blanks 50c. extra 


—Describing Chaff-packing, Cellars and Bee- | 


Houses. A chapter from “ Bees and Honey.” 
Price 5¢. 

Bienen Kultur, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—In the German language. Price, in paper 
covers, 40 cents, or $3 per doz. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
| which are printed a large bee in gold, 10c. 
each, or $8 per 100. 
Poulterer’s Guide, for treating diseases 
of Poultry, ete., by C.J.WARD. Price 25c. 
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559) > ANE Gr Same OC Ye ready to say, ‘‘ Happy to meet, sorry 
aed, \:' A MERIC. re ¢ to part, and glad to meet again.” 
OR The Convention passed a resolution 





Published every Wednesday, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, | cals published in the interest of bee- | 


EDITOP. aND PROPRIETOR, 


The National Convention. 

We have this week given the report 
of the concluding sessions of the Con- 
tinental Bee-Keepers’ Convention at 
Rochester, N. Y., as sent to us by our 
special reporter, and we heartily en- 
dorse the sentiments he has so ably 
expressed in the following letter : 


On the morning of the first day, as 
the advance guard began to arrive, 
there were symptoms of nervous un- 
easiness on account of 80 many promi- 
nent Western bee-keepers having 
intimated their inability to attend. 
Ontario was represented by several 
prominent bee-keepers, but through- 
out the meetings the aLsence of West- 
ern brethren wasa lamentation. This, 
no doubt, had something to do with 
the movement to try and make future 
meetings of the association more rep- 
resentative in character. It was 
thought by some that parties ap- 
pointed as delegates by local societies 
of bee-keepers would be more likely 
to make an effort to attend. 

The Eastern men showed an ex- 
cellent spirit, and no disposition was 
manifested to make any undue use of 
their power in monopolizing future 
meetings. There was a feeling often 
expressed in favor of doing nothing 
but what was for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

President Root won golden opinions 
from all by his urbanity, kindness, 
and able discharge of the duties of 
chairman. Both in public and private 
he was most genial, polite and kind. 
Truly, the mantle of Father Quinby 
seems to have fallen on his worthy 
son-in-law. Long may he live to 
honor it, and be honored by it. 

Any little sectional jealousies that 
may have existed at the outset were 
allayed and disappeared. It was a 
time of hearty good fellowship. No 
doubt the discussions would have 
taken a wider scope, and been more 
instructive if more of our prominent 
bee-keepers had been present, but the 
general feeling was that the meet- 
ings had been pleasant as well as 
profitable, and on separating all were 





recommending the American Apicul- 
turist *‘ as one of the best bee-periodi- 


keeping.”’ This resolution was mild 


and friendly, but we do not think it 


was wisdom to select one paper (and 
that the very youngest) upon which 
to pass such a resolution in a Conti- 
nental Society. It begets a feeling of 
jealousy and unfriendliness among 
the others towards the one selected, 
and thereby damage tt. 

This we regret, for we regard the 
Apiculturist as a good paper, and fully 
agree with the sentiment expressed, 
but regard it as very unwise action on 
the part of the Convention. 

- ~—<—e - 

g@ One of our friends has “sent us 
the following letter, which explains 
itself: 

Epiror BEE JOURNAL :—Enclosed 
you will find a ** paster ” of a monthly 
bee-paper published in the East, 
which was sent to me with the re- 
quest to use it on all my circulars, 
business letters, postal cards, etc., and 
the inducement was the insertion of 
my business card in the paper one 
year. I do not wish to accept the 
offer for the reason that I do not con- 
sider it ‘‘ the best bee-paper in the 
English language,” but I could con- 
sistently put on sucha notice of the 
old AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. Can 
you not have a lot of them printed 
and gummed, and send them to the 
supply dealers ? I will put them on 
all my correspondence. V. 

One word of caution is necessary. 
Such “‘pasters” cannot be attached to 
Postal Cards without causing the one 
to whom it is addressed to be assessed 
two cents extra for extra postage. 

Yes; we will cheerfully supply, 
without cost, such labels to any one 
for attaching to Letters, Circulars, 
etc., if desired. 

————— _ 

g@ The subsequent article on Foul 
Brood, by Mr. Frank Cheshire, has 
been crowded out by the report of the 
| National Convention. It is in type, 
| and will appear next week. 


Selling Honey-Dew as Honey. 


The following letter will explain 
itself : 


Reading about some men selling 
honey-dew, it has occurred to me that 
there might be some way to prevent 
such frauds. If men who handle 
honey would insist that every man 
should put his name on every package 
which he sends to market, it could 
easly be traced to the guilty party. 
There was one man who sold peetoctiy 
worthless stuff about Cresco, Iowa, 
and it nearly ruined the market for 
extracted honey. Bees have done 
fairly well in this section, my average 
being 150 pounds per colony. 

L. E. WEBSTER. 6 

Bonair, Iowa, Nov. 4, 1884. 


We have for a long time insisted 
that every apiarist should label the 
honey sent to market, and that the 


label should be a guaranty of its ° 


purity. In that way a steady and 
regular demand will spring up, which 
will also be remunerative to the 
honey-producer, and at the same time 
be a ‘‘safe-guard”’ against imposi- 
tion. Honey-dew should never be 
sold as honey; and those who do it 
once will have cause to regret it ever 
after. 
— 

@ The fare on the different rail- 
roads centering in Chicago, is $25 for 
the round trip to New Orleans during 
the World’s Exposition. Whata fine 
chance for a World’s Exposition Bee 
and Honey Show! 

tt At the Fair at Fremont, Mich.., 
there was a good honey display by 
Mr. George Hilton. The Indicator 
remarks as follows concerning it: 
‘George Hilton was on hand witha 
complete outfit of articles necessary 
to carry on the honey business, and 
also displayed some very handsome 
honey. No one in the State pays 
more attention to the comfort and 
welfare of the busy bee than George, 
and his entire outfit is of the best 
improved order. His ‘ bee village,’ in 


this town, is a good-sized Fair of 


| itself.” 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1884. Time and place of Meeting. 


Nov. 13.—Southern Illinois, ~ Py uoin, Ills. 


ennedy, Sec. 


Nov. 14.—Mahoning Valley, O., at Ravenna, O. 
E. W. Turner, Sec. 


Nov. 19.—Massachusetts, at Worcester, Mass. 
J. G. Jefferds, Sec. 


.— Western Michigan, at Fremont, Mich. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec. 


Dec. 3.—Southeastern Mich., “ Adrian, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec. 


Dec. 10, 11.—Michigan State, at Lansing 
H. D. Cutting, 8ec., Clinton, Mich. 


Dec. 12.—Northeastern Kansas, at Hiawatha, Kan. 

1885. 

Jan. 6.—Southern Wisconsin, at Janesville, Wis. 
J.T, Pomeroy, Sec. 


Nov. 25 


Jan. 14,—Central Lllinois, at pplcominaton, Tils. 
. B. Lawrence, Sec. 


ga In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
tarles are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











Hunting . Adulteration. 


In reference to the honey of Mr. F. 
H. Hunt (claimed to be adulterated), | 
mentioned on pages 424, 475, 492 and 





———————————————. | for proof to the contrary, if it can be 
| given. 


stated by Dr. Behr, showing that it 
contained 50 per cent. of glucose. 


Without desiring to prolong this 
controversy, the BEE JOURNAL would 
say that this looks conclusive, pro- 
viding there is no mistake as to the 
identity of the honey. 


We have long maintained that the 
producer's name should be a synonym 
of purity, and that fraud and adulter- 
ation should be condemned and 
severely punished. Therefore, if Mr. 
Hunt cannot clear himself of the 
charge, he is by the above, proven to 
be an adulterator, either by feeding 
the bees glucose or ‘‘ mixing ” honey 
| and glucose afterwards. 


This is a serious matter, and calls 


We will say in advance that 
Mr. Hunt’s reply (if he offers it) must 





| give the facts, calmly recited, without | 


563, we have received the following, | 


which will explain itself: 


EpiTor BEE JOURNAL.—Sir: lam 
in receipt of a communication which 
reads as follows: 


** Chicago Sugar Refining a Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 25, 1884. T Von 


Dorn, Esq., Omaha, Neb. Le Sir: 
The samp e of honey left by you has 
been tested in our laboratory, and was 
found to be strongly adulterated with 
glucose syrup, containing over 50 per 
cent. of its weight of the latter sub- 
stance. Yours respectfully, 

Dr. ARNO BEHR.’ 


The sample tested was the contents | 
of one of the bottles which I exhibited 
at the Chicago Convention, and was 
obtained of Mr. Tamblin, of Lincoln, 
Neb., by Mr. 8. L. Thomas, Vice- 
President of the Nebraska State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. This so-called 
honey was obtained by Mr. Tamblin 
of F. H. Hunt, of Centre Point, Iowa. 
Mr. Tamblin had nearly one ton of it 
on hand a short time ago. 

I hope that this will settle the ques- | 
tion of who is right in this con- 
troversy, and it ought to causea blush 
of shame on those who have upheld 
the fraud. I think that bee-keepers, 
generally, will not think my efforts to 
uphold their good name and expose 
the frauds, have been guided by any 
but the best of am es. 

Von Dorn, 
No- S. B. K. Ass’n. 


Mr. Von Dorn claimed, on page 475, 
to have submitted some of Mr. Hunt’s | 
honey to a chemist for analysis. 

Mr. Hunt claimed, on page 5€3, that 


Pres. 


the result of that analysis was a vin- | 


dication of his honey. 

Mr. Von Dorn brought some of the 
honey to Chicago, last month, and | 
left it with Dr. Behr to be analyzed, 


and the above report is the result, as | and the benefit to the community of 


| facts, proofs, explanations, arguments, 


abuse of those who have caused the 
investigation. If Mr. Hunt has any 


confession or apology to offer, such 
will duly appear, as we have no wish 
to injure him or his business. But | 
we cannot admit personal quarrels or | 
vituperation (such as the last com- 
munication he sentfor publication). 
The facts are now demanded, alike by 
friend and foe. 


- we, - 


A Lady’s Success with Bees. 


Mr. J. J. H. Reedy, in the Nebraska 
| Farmer, gives the following descrip- 
‘tion of Mrs. J. N. Heater’s apiary and | 
its management, and of her excellent 
exhibit of bees and honey at the Fair: 

The bees were of pure Italians, 
three-banded brood in all stages was 


in the exhibit. We will first mention 
the appliances shown, viz: Noine 


| honey extractor, queen-cell, cages for | : 
: : 8 |may be found on the Book List on 


| the second page of this paper. 


shipment, Langstroth single-walled 
hive, frames, etc. 

Mrs. Heater has done remarkably 
well, and the earnestness with which 
she labors is a fit example for others | 
to imitate. 


| correct habits. 


i fit of 
| undertaking. 


having such home enterprises is our 
— plea in behalf of bee-culture. 

he business is ennobling, and Jeads 
to better perceptions of the useful and 
beautiful. In it there is no element 
of degeneracy ; nor does it lead to the 
destruction of anything that is of any 
special benefit to the community. It 
enlarges our minds in the reception 
of the truths of natural history, and 
paves the way for a more liberal cul- 
ture in the art of home adornment 
and inthe supplying of innocent em- 
ployment for otherwise dull and un- 
employed hours. 

0 say that the occupation is a con- 
stant incentive to industry, and 
draws away the mind from intemper- 
ate or dissolute habits, is but a feeble 
expression of the influence of the 
work upon those engaged in it. It 
does much more: it moulds chara:z- 
ter, whenever the enterprise has the 
soul-sympathy of the one engaged in 
it— lessons of industry, sobriety, earn- 
estness, zeal; all these are aids in 
The blessing of God 
and man rests on the apiarist, in the 
honorable pursuit of his calling! 

A few words as to the wintering of 


bees: Mrs. H. favors the double- 
walied chaff hive, which she uses 


with some small changes during the 
summer, believing it as necessary as 
in the winter. Her colonies number 
56,and her experience in wintering 
has been such that her words are en- 
titled to some weight. 

The objects of the bee-keepers’ as- 
sociation of Nebraska, are commended 


| by this lady, and we hope that in the 


near future the results of her past ex- 
perience will be recorded for the bene- 
beginners in so laudable an 


—— + ~~ 


new subscribers who 


@ To all 


send us $2 for the Weekly BEE JouUR- 


NAL next year, we will send the rest 


|of the numbers of this year free from 
ithe time the subscription is received 
| at this office. 


The « care of many bees is | 


-_-—— + « 


g@ Our rates for two or more 
copies of the book, ‘*‘ Bees and Honey,” 


Also 
wholesale rates on all books where 
|they are purchased “ to sell again.” 
The time for reading up will soon be 


a tax on one’s time and strength, but | here, and in anticipation of this, we 


with a wise use of proper implements, | 
much better work will be accom- 
plished. Mechanical ingenuity is a| 
great promoter of home comfort, and 
the possessor of an ordinary talent for 
the work may attain success in the 
line of providing for the protection of 
the bees under his care. 

Mrs. Heater has devoted several 
years to the care of bees, and her in- 
terest is quickened much by her great 
success, 

The honey, both in comb and ex- 
tracted, was of fine quality and nicely 
| arranged, evidencing good taste and 
/excellent judgment in the details of 
| the work. The profit to the keeper, 





now have a very large stock of books 
on hand, and can fill orders for them 


in any ianatiaada on receipt of orders. 


_-_. - 


«= To Canadian subscribers let us 
say that we have made arrangements 
so that we can supply the Farmer’s 
Advocate of London, Ont., and the 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL for one year 
at $1.25 for thé two. This is a rare 
chance to obtain two good papers for 
about the price of one. 

PR a ae = 

Ribbon poe for bee- coopers, on 


which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
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North American Bee Convention. 
[Concluded] 


FIFTH SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order 
at 7:30 p.m., with President Root in 
the chair. A discussion on comb 
foundation was the first order of the 
evening. It was opened by a brief 
essay read by J. Van Deusen, as fol- 
lows: 

COMB FOUNDATION. 
The importance of comb foundation 


is evident to the great majority of| 


bee-keepers. Its early stages of ex- 
periment have passed. The apiarist 
of to-day can justly boast of the best 
comb foundation in the world. Time 
was when the highest ambition of 
the apiarist was to obtain a starter—a 
comb-guide; but with the improve- 
ment in foundation, the guide is a 
thing of the past. The necessities of 
to-day are full sheets of worker foun- 
dation to build up colonies by which 
we are enabled, in a great measure, to 
control the number of drones in the 
hive, which has always been a serious 
drawback in the production of honey. 

The bee-keeper of to-day can hive 
his colony on full sheets of comb 
foundation, and in less than 24 hours, 
under favorable circumstances, can 
see the queen supplied with cells in 
which to deposit brood as fast as she 
can use them, and the workers storing 
honey. They can also fill their sec- 
tions with foundation, and under 
favorable circumstances, have them 
nicely filled and sealed over in 4, 6, or 
8days. With these facilities, it is 
left with individual bee-keepers to 
decide whether they will use a clean, 
light foundation which will makea 
surplus honey to please the most 
fastidious taste, and build up a repu- 
tation for nice honey such as no other 
Nation can produce ; or whether they 
will use a dirty, heavy foundation and 
make such a honey as no one ever 
wants the second time. Choose ye 
between the two. 

Make a nice surplus honey and es- 


tablish a reputation which will com- | 


manda ready sale at a good price. 


You have the facilities for making | 


either. It is for you to 


decide | 


whether you will use an inferior foun- | 


dation and ruin your reputation for 
nice honey, or use a superior founda- 
tion and establish a reputation such 
as no other Nation can compete with. 


followed the reading of this essay. 
For the first time during the meeting 
of the Society, the chariot wheels 
dragged heavily. Nothing new or in- 
teresting was developed, and at length 
in sheer weariness, the subject was 
dropped, and it was voted to take up 
something else. 

The question of the bill of the Sten- 
ographic reporter, who took the min- 
utes of the last convention, was 
brought up and referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Pettit, 
Pierce, J. Van Deusen, W. F. Clarke 
and W. E. Clark. 





REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


The question, “Is it advisable to| 
use reversible frames?’ was intro- | 
duced by the President, and the Con- 
vention agreed to consider it. 

Mr. Peet explained the chief advan- 
tage of reversing frames to be that) 
the bees would then build comb to the 
very bottom of the frame, thereby 
making the sheet of comb stiffer, and 
providing more room for brood. 

Mr. Pettit said that Mr. Wm. F. | 
Clarke was a_ strong advocate of | 
sticking as closely to nature as pos-| 
sible. would he think it unnatural to | 
reverse the frames ? 

Mr. Clarke replied: That depends. | 
We used to be told that the bees did | 











/not build their cells horizontally, but | 


: . | Constitution, on 
A long and rather dull discussion | 


| would. 


tilted them slightly upwards ; and our | 
bee-masters were in the habit of 

cautioning us in transferring bees, to 
keep the combin the same position 
that they were in inthe old hive. I} 
have never tried reversible frames, | 
but if the bees tilt their cells upward, 

I should be indisposed to turn them 

upside down. 

This led to a most animated debate, 
Mr. Hall, of Ontario, stating that the 
bees tilted the cells upward a little; 
Mr. Betsinger denying it. 

In the thickest of the debate, a 
sheet of comb on the Quinby frame 
Was produced, and the majority con- 
sidered that the cells were slightly 
tilted upward, but Mr. Betsinger in- 
sisted that they were perfectly hori- 
zontal. Still there seemed to be no 
difficulty arising out of reversing the 
frames on this account. 

Mr. Hall saw no good in reversing. 
It was not needed to stiffen the frame. 
He preferred not to have the combs 
built clear to the bottom of the frame, 
for it left such a nice place for queen- 
cells. Butif it was desired to have 
the combs built solid at the bottom, 
all that-was necessary was to hoist 
the frame into a super. He had a 
large number of these frames which 
had been so built out. 

President Root thought that there 
was no great object to be gained by 
reversing frames. 

Mr. Betsinger differed 
and predicted that the reversible | 
frame was the coming frame. He 
had over 1,000 of them now in use in 
his apiary. 

After some further remarks, the 
subject was dropped. 

The committee on revising the Con- 
stitution of the Society reported as 
follows: 

The committee on revision of the| 
consultation with 
Mr. Betsinger, who was present at the 
meeting held in Philadelphia in 1876, | 
tind that the North American Bee-| 
Keepers’ Society should be composed 
of delegates from all the local socie- 
ties throughout North America. They 
therefore, recommend and 
urge that the local societies do carry 
out this feature,and send delegates 
to the meeting of this Society at De- | 
troit in 1885. ‘lhe local societies will 
please correspond with the Executive 
Committee in reference to this matter. 

On motion, the report was re- 


from him, 


ceived. and a discussion on it sprung | 


| up. 


The fear was expressed that this | 





i|known. I 





action might discourage personal at- 
tendance at future meetings. It was 
also urged that if the Society became 
representative, a much larger attend- 
ance might be expected. 

W. F. Clarke moved, seconded by 
U. E. Dodge, that the report be 
adopted with the following addition: 
While it is desirable that the Society 
should mainly be composed of dele- 
gates as originally contemplated, it is 
to be understood that individual mem- 
bers will, as heretofore, be eligible 
and welcome. 

The hour of adjournment arrived 
while this matter was under discus- 
sion. 


SIXTH SESSION. 


The Convention met at 9:30 a. m., 
President Root being in the chair. A 
communication was read from the 
Warner Astronomical Observatory, 
inviting the Convention to visit it. 
On motion, it was resolved to do so at 
1:30 p. m. 

The programme committee reported 
the subject of Bee-Literature for dis- 
cussion. Several speeches were made 
on this topic, indicating what is often 
manifest, viz: That almost everybody 
thinks that he knows howto runa 
paper better than the editors and 
proprietors. The evils of bee-papers 
being connected with the ges J busi- 
ness were freely ventilated, and the 
importance of having bee-periodicals 
without any axe to grind, was in- 
sisted upon. Many things ‘** wise and 
otherwise’ were said, and finally it 
was 

Resolved, That, while by no means 
disparaging the value and usefulness 
of other bee-papers, we as bee-keepers 
in convention assembled, recognize 
inthe American Apiculturist a paper 
worthy of our support, and would 
recommend it to the bee-keepers as 
one of the best bee-periodicals pub- 
lished in the interest of bee-keeping. 

An essay on ‘** Foul Brood,” from 
the pen of D. A. Jones, was read by 
the Secretary, entitled 
CURE OF FOUL BROOD BY FASTING. 

There has been much said of late 
on this subject, that it would seem to 
be pretty well worn out, but there are 
yet many apiaries suffering from the 
malady. where a simple and effective 
treatment would be gladly tried if 
have experimented con- 
siderably, and I have found that the 
disease can be cured without any dif- 
ficulty, without any medicine, with- 
out any danger of spreading the dis- 
ease, when properly managed, and 
without any possibility of its ever 
returning. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to de- 
scribe the disease as I have found it 
in Canada. In speaking of foul 
brood, I would first distinguish it 
from all other bee-diseases, such as 
chilled brood, over-heated or scalded 
brood, neglected brood, starved brood, 
dead brood caused by shipping bees, 
and another kind of dead brood which 
resembles foul brood in some re- 


'spects,and is doubtless what some 


call a mild type of foul brood. 
It would make this article too long 
to describe minutely the appearance 
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of the various kinds of dead brood | tom of the cell and would not be no- | 
above referred to, and the various | ticed except by close observation. 
Diseased larve, which is capped 
over, is indicated by a sinking of its 
capping compared with the fuller ap- 
pearance on the capping of healthy | 
A small puncture is also made 
by the bees in the capping, varying 
in size from that of a pin-point toa 
This seems to satisfy them 
that there is nothing to expect, and 
the cell is left to itself. 
ist opens such cells carefully, and 
finds the contents as above described, 
he may be sure that his bees have 
| foul brood ; but if the larve retains 
its shape and size, and the skins seem 


causes of its appearance. I also do| 
not wish to interfere with any other 
person’s system of curing foul brood, 
but simply to give my own (which 
has proven successful with myself. 
and scores of others), in the hope that 
those who have tried various remedies 
unsuccessfully, may be encouraged to | 
try once more,and with no further | 
expense and with but little trouble, | 
rid their apiaries of this foul disease. 


Ido not believe, with some, that | 
there is only one method of cure (and | 
that their own). I know, by experi- 
ence, that it can be cured in various | 
ways, and I intend to continue my ex- | 

eriments, with the aim of still 

urther simplifying, if possible, the 
method of cure. 

Some imagine that foul brood may 
be discovered by the foul smell arising 
from the diseased colonies. This is 
true as far as it goes ; but if one waits 
until then, there is a probability that 
very many if notall the colonies in 
his apiary have become diseased. Be- 
fore such a condition had resulted, 
the disease would have been running | 
for along time in some one or two} 
colonies, from which, especially in 
the spring or fall when robbing is 
carried on more or less, the surround- 
ing colonies would surely be contami- | 
nated, and become themselves centres | 
of infection. A single drop of honey 


taken from a diseased colony, if fed | 


to the larve of a healthy colony, is 
sufficient to start the work, which, if 
unarrested, is inevitable destruction. 

When the disease becomes very bad, 
much of the brood dies before it is 
capped over, and never is capped 
after it once dies. I have frequently 
seen colonies which had become so 
diseased that a very large portion of 
the brood had died just before it was 
capped, and some of the larvee before 
it had its full growth. 

In examining the larve just before 
and after it dies, I find that a dark 
spot first appears about its centre, 
and increases in size very rapidly. 
Shortly after its appearance, short, 
thread-like veins extend from this 
centre towards both extremities of the 
larve,and appear to plant two new 
spots, from which more veins soon 
radiate. The veins and spots then 

radually enlarge until the entire 
arve is uniformly affected. The skin 
of the larve also commences to 
wrinkle and shrivel up on the top- 
side, the larve flattens down and 
gradually recedes to the back of the 


cells, and finally becomes the brown, | 


putrid mass which so clearly distin- 
guishes foul brood from all the above- 
mentioned maladies. 

This brown, ropy matter has a 
sticky and tenacious, almost elastic, 
consistency, and if a pin-head be in- 
serted in itand drawn slowly out, it 
will stretch like India rubber and jerk 
back into the cell again. The bees 
make efforts to remove it, but, after a 
few trials, give it up in disgust, and 
philosophically endure what even they 
find too incorrigibly obdurate to cure. 
Allowed to remain, this viscid sub- 
stance, in time, dries‘up at the bot- 





If the apiar- 


| These punctures are sometimes made | 
in merely dead-brood capping, their | 
non-emergence 
being noticed, doubtless, 
investigated. 
foul brood exists in a colony during | 
the breeding season, the brown, ropy 
matter in the cells may be found. 


I could describe several methods of 
cure, but the following, I think, will | 
be ample, and as it is very simple and 
easily performed, it comes within the 
reach of everybody : 
do not destroy 
that ; but I remove the queen and all | 
the bees that can be spared from the 
hive, leaving only a sufficient number 
to take care of the brood while itis 
I endeavor to have them 
all filled with honey before removing. 
They are then shaken into a box hav- 
ing a wire screen lid, and placed in a 
dark and cool cellar. 
be turned down on its side, when the 
bees will cluster on 
which will then be upper-most, and 
the wire screen forming a side, for 
the time being, 


The box should 


They should be left thus from 3 to 
6 days,according to the temperature 
and condition of the bees, which may 
be determined by watching.and when 
a few bees fall down and begin to 
crawl in a weak, stupid manner, and 
those still clustering appear to have 
shrunken, they may then be removed 
and placed in a hive supplied with 
empty comb or comb foundation. 
little honey or syrup should be given 
they will soon be out 
foraging again for themselves. I have 
not been able to see any difference 
between colonies so 
foul honey which 
been consumed, and an ordinary col- 
ony of similar size. 
to work with the determination which 
characterizes their race. 

Some still say that this fasting-plan 
is a failure ; but where that has been 
said, it cannot have been properly 
i As soon as the brood, which 
was left in the foul-broody hive with 
some bees, as directed, is hatched out, 
they should be treated like the others, 
the combs rendered into wax, and the 
hive and frames boiled in water for a 
few minutes. 

The wax in the form of comb foun- 
dation may be inserted in the same 
and be ready inthe purified hive to 


fasted, until the 
they contain has 


Both seem to go 


former inmates as soon as their puri- 


fication is complete. The honey in the 
foul-broody combs, if extracted and 
boiled for ten minutes, can be fed to 
bees without any fear of injurious re- 
sults. Boiling will kill only the germs 
of the disease. 

I have subjected foul-broody combs 
toa temperature of 35° below zero, 


| and allowed them tw freeze all winter, 


then placed one of them in a healthy 
nucleus, and as soon as it was filled 
with brood and commenced to hatch, 
I have found, at the first examina- 
tion, a very large number of larve 
affected with foul brood. Frost will, 
therefore, not kill the disease. 

Every case of foul brood which I 
have found in this part of Canada, I 
have never failed to cure at the first 
attempt. In fact, there are a great 
many bee-keepers in Canada, now, 
who no longer dread foul brood in 
their apiaries, as they used to, know- 


|ing that they can cure any colony in 


one or two hours. 
We have had some valuable hints 


|on foul brood, in the bee-papers. and 


also some sheernonsense. Fine spun, 
scientific theories are sometimes good, 
but solid facts from extensive practi- 
sal experience is what suits me the 
best. 

As soon as I shall be able to find the 
time, it is my intention to write up 
more fully, a complete and exhaustive 
article, treating on this disease, its 
origin, and its cure, and by illustra- 
tions I hope to make it perfectly plain 
and clear, so that the disease may not 
be looked upon, as at present, by 
many, as an incurable one. 

D. A. JONES. 


Mr. Hall said that in 1875 he lost his 
whole apiary by foul brood. From 
his experience he believed it better to 
make a bonfire of hives, comb, and 
bees, than to attempt cleaning them. 

Mr. Betsinger regretted that the 
time was too short for discussion. 
He knew the cause of foul brood, and 
a simple remedy for it, which he 
would state at the winter meeting of 
the Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

President Root said that he should 
be inclined to leave the bee-business 
altogether, if he thoughtsuch another 
scourge of foul brood would ever be 
experienced as that which visited 
this country some yearsago. It came 
mysteriously and mysteriously de- 
parted. 

No reference was made to Mr. 
Cheshire’s remedy, phenol, recently 
published so fully in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 

The report of the committee on 
revision of the Constitution of the 
Society, which was not disposed of 
last evening, came up in the order of 
business, and was adopted, Messrs. 
W. F. Clarke and U. E. Dodge, with 
the permission of the Convention, 
withdrawing their amendment. 

The programme committee reported 
a number of questions, which there 
was no time to discuss, and to most 
of which the committee had attached 
brief replies. ‘They were as follows: 

Question. Shall we use in the sur- 
plus department, sections of empty 
comb, when, from any cause, honey 
has been removed from the same ? 
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Yes; especially in the spring, when| The committee on Mr. Bengough’s | 


the first sections are put on. 


What is the best non-sticking sub- | 


stance to use in — foundation ? 
Starch, made from rye flour. 


Will the killing of drones early stop| F. Clarke, offering to take $25 for 


first swarming? No. 


Should our section-boxes of honey be | 


glassed? Four of the committee 
voted yes, one no. 

What is the best package in 
which to ship extracted honey ; and is 
it possible to get a practical wooden 
package which will not have to be 
boxed ? Submitted to the Convention. 

What is the best plan to get rid 
of fertile workers in a colony of bees? 
Carry each frame with the bees 
about 20 feet from the hive and shake 
them off on the ground. 
frame back into the hive and give 
them a queen. 

At what time should sections be 
placed on the hives? The bee-keeper 
must be the judge of that himself, as 
he has a knowledge of the honey-flow. 

How late, as a general thing, will a 
queen become fertilized? As long as 
drones are around and the bees fly. 

Is there any gas in honey which 
should be allowed to escape after ex- 
tracting, before sealing it in jars? 
Probably some carbonic-acid gas, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen in the combined 
state of water, which is gotten rid of 
by evaporation. 

What is bee-sting poison com- 

pane of, and is it an acid or alkali ? 
0ison is composed of the liquid 
secretion of two glands—one secret- 
ing an acid liquid, the other secret- 
ing alkali liquid. The mixture is al- 
ways strongly acid. 

Shall we practice stimulative feed- 
ing before flowers bloom in the 
spring? Yes. No. 

What is the best method of keep- 
ing combs over winter? Put them 
in a moth-proof room. 

To obtain the best results from 
cellar-wintering, should bees be taken 
out for a cleansing flight during win- 
ter? Cannot say. 


J. Thompson wished to get the 
views of the Convention on the latter 
point. Some said no, others yes. A 
vote was taken, but not ‘ta baker’s 
dozen’’ committed themselves one 
way or the other. 

Mr. Wm. F. Clarke said: ‘* Adopt 
my hibernating hive-stand and you 
will neither have to take them into or 
out of the cellar; and if there isa 
chance for a cleansing flight, the bees 
will take it. 

The programme committee reported 
resolutions of thanks as follows: 

To the Mayor and city authorities 
for their courtesy in placing the pub- 
lic buildings at the disposal of the 
Society. 

To the daily papers, whose report- 
ers have been very attentive and effi- 
cient. 

To the brethren who 


prepared 
essays for the Convention. 


To the President and officers for 
making preliminary arrangements, 


and for management of the business 
of the Society. 

To the hotel-keepers for their polite 
attentions to members. 


claim on the Society for short-hand 


reporting at the last meeting, recom- 


_mended settlement on Mr. Bengough’s 
| proposition submitted through Wm. 


Put the) 


work already done, and hand over the 
short-hand notes to the Secretary of 
the Society, to be put on file. The re- 
port was adopted. 

Several small bills were ordered 
paid, and the janitor, who had been 
at a large amount of trouble, and had 
been in constant attendance to look 
after warming, ventilating. and light- 
ing the building, was voted $10 for 
his services. 

The question was asked, whether 
any Official report of this meeting 
would be published? President Root 
stated that the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL had made arrangements to give 
a full report, and he presumed that 
Mr. Locke would have a report in his 
paper. It was not the intention to 
get out a report at the expense of the 
Society, but the Secretary of this 
meeting, Mr. Benedict, would write 


/out the minutes which he had made, 
|and transmit them tothe newly ap- 


pointed Secretary, who would pro- 
duce them for reference at the Detroit 
meeting. 

Mr. Clarke, of Ontario, said that 
this would entail a considerable 
amount of after-work upon Mr. Bene- 
dict, which it was not fair for us to 
expect him to do for nothing. He, 
therefore, moved that the Secretary 
be allowed $20 for his services. The 
motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

President Root gave a brief address 
expressive of his satisfaction at the 
success of the meeting. Though it 
was not so large as usual, owing to 
the absence of the Western brethren, 
it had been most harmonious, and 
there had been many interesting and 
useful discussions. He hoped that 
there would be a general rally at De- 
troit, next year. 

The Convention then adjourned un- 
til the fall of 1885. 

— -_~— —a em 

@ The Mahoning Valley Bee- 
Keepers will hold their fall meeting 
in Ravenna, O.,o0n Nov. 14, 1884. <A 
cordial invitation is extended to all. 

y. W. TURNER, Sec. 

Newton Falls, O. 

—- ~ 

tg The Central Illinois Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting in Bloomington, IIl., 
on the second Wednesday in January, 
1885, at 9 a. m. 

W. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 
ogee 

The bee-keepers of McDonough 
and adjoining counties are requested 
to meet at Bushnell, Il., on Novy. 20, 
1884, for the purpose of organizing a 
bee-keepers’ association. 

J.G. Norton. 
-_-—. «< 

t= The Massachusetts Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet on Nov. 
19, 1884, at 432 Southbridge Street, 
Worcester, Mass. All interested in 


bees are cordially invited. 
J.G. JEFFERDS, 
D. S. BAsseTT, Pres. 


Sec. 





A Distilling Insect. 


Livingstone met with a wonderful 
distilling insect in Africa, on fig-trees. 
Seven or eight of the insects cluster 
round a spot on one of the smaller 
branches, and these keep up a con- 
stant distillation of a clear fluid-like 
water, which, dropping to the ground, 
forms a puddle. If a vessel is placed 
under them in the evening, itcontains 
three or four pints of fluid in the 
morning. 

To the question, whence is this fluid 
derived? the natives reply that the 
insects suck it out of the trees, and 
naturalists give the same answer. 
But Livingstone could never find any 
wound in the bark, or any proof what- 
ever that the insect pierced it. Our 
common frog hopper, which, before it 
gets its wings, is called ‘ cuckoo 
spit,” and lives on many plants ina 
frothy, spittle-like fluid, is like the 
African insect, but is much smaller. 

Livingstone considers that they de- 
rive much of their fluid by absorbing 
itfrom the air. He found some of 
the insects on a castor-oil plant, and 
he cut away about 20 inches of the 
bark between the insects and the 
tree, and destroyed all the vegetable 
tissue which carried the sap from the 


| tree to the place where the insects 


were distilling. The distillation was 
then going on at the rate of one drop 
in every 67 seconds, or 54 table-spoon- 
fuls every 24 hours. 

Next morning, although the sup- 
plies of sap were stopped, supposing 
them to come up from the ground, 
the fluid was increased to one drop 


every five seconds, or one pint in 
every 24 hours. He then cut the 
branch so much that it broke, but 


they still went on at the rate of one 


drop every five seconds; while 
another colony of the insects on a 
branch of the same tree, gave «a drop 
every seventeen seconds.—The World 
of Wonder. 


-_-——_ + - 


Create a Local Honey Market. 


Now is the time to create Honey 
Markets in every village, town and 
city. Wide - awake honey producers 
should get the Leaflets ‘“‘ Why eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else 
the pamphlets on ‘‘ Honey as Food 
and Medicine,’ and scatter them 
plentifully all over the territory they 
can supply with honey, and the result 
will be a demand that will readily take 
all of their crops at remunerative 
prices. The prices for ‘** Honey as Food 
and Medicine ” are as follows: 

Single copy 5 cts,; per doz., 40 cts; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘Presented by,” ete., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 


!of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
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Depressed Industry —Organization. 


R. J. KENDALL.© 


article is from the 
It explains itself, 
a remark or two 


The following 
Anaheim Gazette. 
and I will make 
about it: 


‘One of the unfortunate features 
the present season is the depression 
under which the honey industry is 
laboring. For several years past the 
yield has been scant, and yet the 
price was, as a rule, below the point 
of profit. This season the crop was 
very good, but to offset this the price 
has gone down to a shameful depth. 
Sales of pure mountain sage honey 
are reported in Anaheim, this week. 
at3 cents per pound, and he was a 
peculiarly bold operator who paid that 
price, 2% cents being the next highest 
offer. It is needless to say that even 
with the natural advantages enjoyed 
by the bee-keeper of Southern Cali- 
fornia, there is no profit in the busi- 
ness when such prices rule. <And it 
is all the more exasperating to know 
that it is not a fluctuation in the con- 
sumption of honey which causes this 
low price. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the use of honey is steadily 
increasing, and more than keeps pace 
with the production. The real cause 
of the depression is to be found in 
the so-called honey with which the 
markets of the East and of Europe 
are flooded—honey in the production 
of which the ‘busy bee’ had neither 
hand nor part. It is glucose pure and 
simple, and as it can be produced 
cheaper than the natural product can 
be sent from California, the latter is 
unmarketable. Such, indeed, is the 
frank statement of a commission 
house of New York, who were asked 
by an Anaheim firm to give a reason 
why they would not handle pure Cali- 
fornia honey. Against such unscrup- 
ulous competition as this, it is almost 
useless to struggle. The only hope is 
in legislation, which will make it a 
punishable offense to sell glucose un- 
der a honey-label, just as it is an of- 
fense in some States to sell oleomarga- 
rine for anything but what it is. 
Until some such step as this is taken, 
there is nothing very alluring in the 
honey business.’ 


I always believe that‘ 
warned is to be forearmed 
the warned heed the warning. To 
me there are evident signs that the 
honey market is in peril so faras the 
pockets of honey-producers are con- 
cerned. They ought to be able to get 
10 cents per pound for their honey, 
and when the price gets below that, 
[have very grave doubts whether it 
pays to produce it, the supply dealers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The honey crop is aprecarious crop, 
and as ‘‘one swallow does not make 


to be fore- 


| a summer,’ 


,” provided | 


> so also one year of honey- 
glut does not make the honey business 
a substantial or paying one ; and even | 
when we do get the glut, ‘the effect 
seems to be of injury to the business. 


‘Three cents a — ’—the words 
are a comment and a warning, a com- | 
ment on the want of management, 
and a warning that unless bee-keep- 
ers turn 
the management of the market as to 
the management of their bees, they 
are going to be ‘*‘ worker bees” with 
a vengeance; and also to find that at 
the end of the season they have been 
so robbed of their honey that they 
will have to look for outside feeding 


to winter on. But unlike the bees 
they have no owner, and none to do 
the feeding. 


Whatis theremedy ? Undoubtedly 
co-operation and organization. If 
every skilled bee-keepe! r were a mem- 
ber of his district association, every 
district association affiliated to its 
State association, and every 
association connected with 
tional association, such organiza- 
tion could control the honey market, 
arbitrate the price of honey, and see 
to its being evenly distributed. This 


a Na- 


could be done by holding regular 
‘grange’? sort of meetings, paying 


small lodge dues, having representa- 
tives, agents, correspondents, and a 
perfect ramification throughout the 
whole country. Such a society would 
bea perfect barometer of the honey 
trade, and would be its safeguard, or 
could be made so 

Suppose such an organization ; sup- 
pose that it had its own trade-mark 
and label; suppose every pound of 
honey it sold was guaranteed to be 
honest, pure honey; suppose every 
member was a bona fide, expert honey- 
producer (I mean not a mere novice 
or amateur); and suppose member- 
ship meant knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and honesty in it; do you not 
suppose that such a brand of honey 
would knock * higher than a kite” 
this adulteration and every other 
brand ? If instead of every man ship- 
ping on his own hook, he would send 
his honey to his district association 
bottling, canning and packing house 
(where honey was tested and graded), 
would not a system of this sort, o 
something like it, be the best answer 
to cheap prices, and the glucose busi- 
ness. 

I am afraid we think too much of 
managing our bees, and too little of 
managing our market. If we are to 
be successful we must give as much 
thought to the latter as the former. 
Honey will not sell itself, but if left 
to do so, it will sellus. I wish that 
those readers of the BEE JOURNAL 
who have more and longer experience 
would determine to take up this 
branch of the business and let us see 
if we cannot evolve some scheme to 
better our present positions, and be- 
come the masters of the honey mar- 
ket, and not its victims. 


Austin, Texas. 
« Wecan supply photographs of 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the Baron of 


Berlepsch, or Dzierzon, at 25 cts. each. 
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their attention as well to} 
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N. Ind. and §. Mich. Convention. 


The first regular meeting of the 
Indiana and S. Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association met at 10 a. m.in 
Goshen, Ind., on October 3, 1884, and 
was called to order by President A. 
Blunt, who briefly stated the object 
of the meeting. The first on the pro- 
gramme was the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous meeting which 
were adopted. The roll was then 
called, when 15 members responded. 
An opportunity being then offered for 
any person to join the Association, by 
signing the constitution and by-laws, 
6 new members were received. The 


\q 


aXN« 


| pumber of colonies owned by the new 


State | 


members were 152, making 975 in all 
belonging to the Association. This 
does not include the increase of the 
new colonies belonging to the old 
members, as they could not give the 
number that were strong enough to 
winter. The Association favored the 
doubling up of weak colonies for win- 
tering, instead of feeding them. 

A general report was then called 
for by the President and the members 
responded promptly. It would be 
useless to attempt to give a full report 
of everything that was spoken. The 
facts are all that will interest any one, 
and they were: That this has been 
a remarkably poor season for bee- 
keepers in this section, owing to the 
extreme dryness of the weather. 2. 
That the production of honey is far 
below the average and inferior in 
quality. 38. That many colonies are 
unable to winter without assistance. 

The best food to supply them with 
is the best granulated sugar, dissolved 
in sufficient water to make a thick 
syrup, and to be fed in the hive, by 
filling empty combs and replacing 
them, or by the various other methods. 
A good and convenient way is, by fill- 
ing a tumbler nearly full and placing 
it upside down in one end of the hive 
and admitting the bees by raising one 
division-board. The only difficulty 
experienced by feeding syrup was 
from diarrhoea, caused by the sugar. 
This was also produced sometimes by 
bees eating soured or moldy honey. 
The best means of preventing this 
disease has been found to be some 
alkali, as bi-carbonate of soda, one 
tablespoonful to each gallon of syrup. 


The discussion then turned on the 
best method of preparing bees for 
winter, after which the meeting ad- 
journed until 1 p.m. 


Promptly at 1 p.m., the meeting 
was called to order by the President, 
and the discussion continued on win- 
tering bees. By the suggestion of A. 
Blunt, the physical condition of bees 
during winter, was added. This was: 
1. Ventilation and the amount of air 
necessary for bees. 2. How this air 
should be admitted. 3. How to pre- 
vent moisture. 

These subjects were discussed for 
some time, and the following resolu- 
tions unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That regular and contin- 
ued heat with dryness are the essen- 
tials in keeping bees during winter ; 
therefore, this Association recom- 
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mends the packing of the hives at each 
end and at the top, with absorbents, 
such as wheat-chaff or leaves; and 
ventilation from the entrance only, 
with room above the honey-board for 
the bees to pass over the combs, and 
for shelter, only covering sufficient to 
keep them dry and from the direct 
blasts of the storms. . 

A vote of thanks was tendered the 
La Porte Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
for the kind invitation extended to 
our Association, to be with them on 
Oct. 22, and a delegate was ordered to 
be sent to represent our Association 
at that time. 

The executive committee was direct- 
ed to procure Mr. James Heddon, of 
Michigan, and Mr. Newman, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., as speakers for our next 
meeting. 

Adjourned to meet on the first Fri- 
day of April, 1885, at 10a.m., in the 
same room. F. L. Purr, M. D., Sec. 

A. BLUNT, Pres. 

—-_. > 


For the American Bee Journal 


How to Feed Sugar Syrup to Bees. 
©. THEILMANN.O& 


This fall I have fed my bees for 
winter stores 9) pounds of granu- 
lated sugar syrup in two days. I fed 
it as described last year by one of the 
correspondents in the BEE JOURNAL; 
i. e., by raising the front of the hive 
high enough so that the syrup, which 
is poured in on top of the back end of 
the frames, does not run out. When 
I read the article, last year, I did not 
think much of that way of feeding 
bees, as I feared that the bees might 
bedaub themselves too much; but I 
find by actual trial that the bees take 
up the syrup in a shorter time than in 
any other way that [ have ever tried 
to feed them; but very few daubed 
bees can be seen at the entrance, and 
it is otherwise all right, no excitement 
for robbing has appeared. 

Theilmanton, Minn., Oct. 30, 1884. 


_-——_-+ - 


Read at the Wabash Co., Ind., Convention. 


Feeding Bees. 





A. SINGER. 


The first question which I will no- 
tice is, ‘‘ Why do we feed bees ?” 
There are several reasons why the 
progressive bee-keeper will feed his 
bees. 1. In the spring, when no nec- 
tar is to be found, we should feed the 
bees in order to stimulate breeding, 
as itis of great importance to have 
all colonies strong as early as possible 
in the spring,so that they may be 
prepared to improve the first honey- 
flow. We are all aware that the 
queen is stimulated to greater activity 


in depositing eggs when the workers | 


are carrying in food (which we may 
give by stimulative feeding). than 
when they get nothing from the fields. 

2. When the flow of nectar has not 
been sufficient to enable the bees to 
store enough honey for a winter sup- 
ply, then it becomes necessary to sup- 
ply enough stores for them to feed on 
during the winter, which stores 


— 


|should be capped over before cold 





weather sets in. 

3. This fall, I intend to try an ex- 
periment with something with which, 
perhaps, some of you are annoyed. 
My bees have access to a cider-mill 
which is located within one-quarter of 
a mile from my apiary. Daily the 
bees make visits to the mill in search 
of food, and when there is no honey 
coming in, as has been the case dur- 
ing this fall, the bees will carry in 
great quantities of cider, which we all 
know 1s not fit for their winter stores. 


Then the question arises, ‘* What 
shall we do to overcome this diffi- 
culty?” I am trying the plan of 


feeding, as an experiment, and gladly 
await a discussion of this point at 
this meeting. 

I feed my bees in the morning, so 
that they may have something else to 
do during the day than going after 
cider. I find that many bees are thus 
deterred from going to the mill, as I 


have furnished them work nearer 
home. 
I believe that where no great 


the hive, if we 


honey or 


amount of cider is in 
mix a quantity of ; syrup 
with it, it will sweeten it so much 
that when the water is properly evap- 


orated from both, fermentation will 
not take place; at least not to any 
great extent. I am not certain of 


success, but I can report the result of 
my experiments at our spring meet- 
ing, and you can then be the judges. 
The advantages of feeding bees are 
of some importance to any who have 
either few or many bees. As to the 
manner of feeding bees,I may say 
that each has his own method. The 
result desired should determine the 
manner of feeding. If we desire to 
stimulate breeding in the spring, we 
need not feed a large amount; a piece 
of old comb put into the cap of the 
hive will serve to hold enough syrup 
for the puspose. But when we desire 
to feed for winter stores we would 
need something more commodious. 
I have used Shuck’s bee-feeder, and 
find it excellent for feeding small 
quantities at night. It is used at the 
entrance, and would, therefore, be 
objectionable if it were desirable to 
have the bees fly out during the day. 
[am using tin cups for heavy feed- 
ing. I make alittle wheel out of a 
shingle or thin board that will fit in- 
side the cup, leaving a little space 
around the edge where the bees may 
sip. This may be bored full of small 
gimlet holes, and serves as a float, 
settling as the syrup is consumed. 
This I find to be the cheapest feeder 
that I have seen. I notice some ob- 
jections to it. though, as the bees be- 


|ecome besmeared sometimes, and are 


|shall I feed my bees ?” 
litis fit 


unable to help themselves fora short 
time, but others come to their rescue, 
and they are thus relieved. 

The question now arises, ‘** What 
1. Honey, if 
for table use; if not, Prof. 
Cook says that it is not fit for bees. 

2. Sugar syrup made the consistency 
of honey when first gathered. 

3. Coffee A sugar is considered the 
best to use in making a syrup. I 


would never use cheap sugar for win- 
ter feeding. 


For stimulative feeding in the 


| spring, before any pollen comes in, I 


have used Graham flour and also 
bolted flour. I put it on boards in 
front of the hives. This serves asa 
substitute for pollen, and I find that 
the bees work at it with a will on 
warm spring days. 

Now, as to tbe amount to feed: I 
have nothing to offer ia particular, 
but | would say, if you expect to ex- 
tract from the brood-chamber, do not 
feed more syrup than the bees will 
be likely to use up before the honey- 
flow comes, as the surplus of syrup 
will spoil the sale of honey, and cus- 
tomers will say that it is adulterated. 


Great care must be exercised in 


| feeding syrup during a honey-drouth 


when sections are in place for surplus 
honey, as no syrup whatever should 
be deposited in comb honey for mar- 
ket. Let our motto be: “ Build up 
the market for pure goods only.” 

I am often confronted with this 
question from customers: ‘* What 
makes your honey goto sugar. (They 
mean granulate.) I always explain 
to them that this is one of the tests of 
its purity ; and I believe thatit will 
be a benefit to all if each will do the 
same thing towards educating the 
public so as to be able to recognize 
pure honey. 

Some persons say that the honey 
can all be extracted and sold in the 
fall, and with that money enough 
sugar can be bought to winter their 
bees on, yet having a fair sum left to 
pay them for their trouble. Iam not 
inclined to think that there would be 
anything gained in doing this, as it 
is considerable trouble to melt the 
sugar and distribute the feed. 

Feeding late in the season should 
not be done if possible to avoid it, as 
it encourages breeding, and the cold 
weather approaching, the bees are 
driven to cluster, and the brood left 
to chill. If the cold continues, the 
bees cannot remove the dead brood, 
and it is left in the hive all winter in 
a decaying state. from which arise 
odors and gasses which bring disease 
and death to the rest of the colony. 

In feeding at any time, great pre- 
caution should be exercised against 
robbing, which, when once started, is 
sometimes hard to stop. No syrup, 
sugar or honey should be dropped 
about the apiary, or exposed where 
the bees will find it, as these are great 
incentives to robbing. If we feed at 
night we need not have any fears of 
robbing, if the above precautions are 
well observed. Feeding at night can 
only be done while the nights are 
warm; for when the nights become 
cool, the bees will not carry the food 
to their cells, as they are all needed in 
the brood-chamber during cool nights, 
therefore the necessity of early, fall 
feeding for winter stores. Early in 
the fall each colony should be exam- 
ined to see whether it is lacking any- 
thing, and then aremedy can be given 
accordingly. 

In conclusion I willsay this: Each 
person who keeps bees either for 
profit or for pleasure, should obtain 
some reliable authority on the sub- 
ject, and then read it carefully and 
make as many observations as pos- 















































sible to attest his rez aie If each 
were to do this it would put us to 
thinking on the subject, and by hard 
thought all our inventions and im- 
provements ure brought about, and 
mankind is thereby benefitted. Keep 
thinking as Galileo did when he saw 
the chandelier swinging to and fro at 
Pisa. His thoughts gave us the pend- 
ulum; your thoughts may give us 
something as beneficial. Improve the 
evenings by reading bee-literature. 
No time is lost by the “ busy bee,”’ 
In running its daily train; 
From the rising sun till dewy eve, 
It treasures its honest gain. 


———_- - 
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Will Honey- “Dew Granulate ? 


HENRY JONES.© 

The _ best pea that I have ever 
made is the following: Last fall I put 
50 colonies of bees into winter quar- 
ters. Eight of them died,I sold 6, 
and began the season with 36 good 
colonies. From these I have taken 
3,546 pounds of comb honey and 210 
pounds of extracted. This is not an 
estimate, but all of it was carefully 
weighed. I now have 78 colonies with 
which to try the coming winter. I 
winter my bees on the summer stands 
and pack them with dry sawdust. 
Will honey-dew, or the product of 
aphide, granulate? I had the im- 

ression that it would not, 
noney which I extracted on June 5 
—- solidly before July 1. 

early all who tasted it pronounced 
it honey-dew. 

Chesaning, Mich., Oct. 31, 1884. 

[ Prof. Cook’s reply to the above 
inquiry on the granulation of honey- 
dew is as follows: ‘So faras I have 
been able to determine, the better kind 
of honey-dew (that from aphide and 
ergot) is quick to granulate; that 
which I have from bark-lice shows a 
tendency to solidify.” —Ep.] 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Apiarian Display at New Orleans. 


D.© 


Iam appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Ohio to represent and ar- 
range the apiarian display at New 
Orleans. The exhibition will not be 
large, but I shall aim to show the 
most instructive articles, such as 
hives, honey-packages for surplus 
honey in all forms to ship and in the 
market; and all kinds of apparatus 
and material used or produced in the 
apiary. I am given but a small 
amount for this object, and will, 
therefore, have to limit the exhibit to 
the practically useful. If any bee- 
keeper, or any one in the supply busi- 
ness, thinks that he has that which 
will be instructive, and is new and 
yeculiar, I shall be glad to hear from 
1im at once. <Any articles donated 
will be arranged in the most tasteful 
manner. (This will give an excellent 
opportunity to advertise goods.) Those 


H. BESSE, M. 


lat Janesville, Wis.,, 


but some}, 
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desiring to loan them goods for the 
Exposition (and this is urgently re- 
quested) will send all articles to my 
address at Delaware, O., I paying the 
express or freight charges. All de- 
siring to respond to this call please do 
so at once. as all articles must be sent 
to me by Nov. 20, 1884. 
Delaware, O. 


- er - 
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Southern Wisconsin Convention. 


The fourth regular meeting of the 
Southern Wisconsin Be e-Keepers’ 
Association was held on Oct. 28, 1884, 
President c. O 
Shannon presiding. 

After the reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting by the Secretary, 
Mr. Levi Fatzinger read an essay on 
the ‘“‘ Advancement in Apiculture,”’ 
commenting on the benefit of organ- 
ized associations, the improvements 
made in handling bees since the days 
of the old log-hive, the value of the 
pioneers in bee-keeping, and the va- 
rious experiences through success and 
failure. 

The different methods of wintering 
bees was discussed at some length. 
Wintering in the cellar 
sidered with the following conclu- 
sions: Itis most important to have 
a dry cellar and sub-earth ventilation 
with a constant temperature of about 
45° above zero. The hive-stand should 
be one foot high. Place the hives in 
rows and in three or four tiers high. 
The caps should be removed, and the 
honey-board shoved forward 4 of an 
inch for ventilation. Keep the room 
dark, and handle as little as possible. 
The bees should not be put into the 
cellar until the cold weather comes to 
stay. Their food must consist of the 
best honey or granulated white sugar 
made into athin syrup. All dead bees 
should be removed from the bottom 
of the hive. 

Wintering bees out-of-doors, the 
hives being packed in chaff, was next 
considered, and was generally ad- 
mitted as the best method. Builda 
house large enough to allow a pack- 
ing of five or ten inches thick-around 
each hive. Arrange the hives in rows 
facing to the south. The entrance 
must be left open so that the bees can 
pass out and in at will. Ventilation 
must be provided at the top of each 
hive so that the moisture will be ab- 
sorbed by the packing. Do not put 
the bees into winter quarters until 
the warm days are past, otherwise the 
bees will return to their old stand and 
be lost. The entrance should be kept 
clean from dead bees. The great ad- 
vantages of wintering out-doors are: 
The.bees can take a cleansing flight 
on warm days (it being necessary to 
scatter straw in front of the house 
for the weak ones to light upon). 
Also, they may be left in winter quar- |; 
ters until frosty nights are gone in 
the spring, thus saving much spring 
dwindling. 

The exhibit of apiarian supplies 
was better than at any previous meet- 
ing. A case holding 24 one-pound 
sections, made for tiering up, and so 
arranged that the bees could not soil 


was first con- | 





|end-pieces with 


/on its own stand or 


the outside of the sections, was con- 
sidered the best for the purpose. A 
Se bee-smoker was shown and 
1ighly recommended. 

A novel queen-nursery attracted 
considerable attention. It consisted 
of a block of wood 14 inches thick 
and 3 inches square, having a 2-inch 
hole in the centre, covered with fine 
wire - cloth. In the end were two 
1g-inch holes connecting with the 
large one. A queen-cell is placed into 
one of the holes, and a sponge sat- 
urated with honey into the other. 
Any number of these may be put into 
a brood-frame and placed into the 
centre of the hive to be hatched. 

A reversible frame was shown. It 
is the ordinary frame except the sup- 
port or projection of the top-bar was 
cut away and supplied with strap- 
irons fastened at the centre of the 
a screw, and reaching 
tothe top. Here it is bent over and 
back and terminating in two points. 
These irons may be turned to either 
the top or bottom of the frame. The 
frame may be hung bottom upward 
in the hive; the bees will then carry 
the honey into the upper story, leav- 
ing the entire brood-chamber for the 
queen. 

Hints and suggestions were made 
as follows: A colony may be placed 
any other in the 
spring. Hives should be numbered so 
that a record of each colony may be 
kept. To insure the successful win- 
tering of bees, honey-dew and buck- 
wheat honey should be extracted in 
the fall, and replaced with the best 
sugar syrup. The weight of a colony 
of bees is from 3 to 5 pounds. It is 
the common opinion that extracted 
honey changes its flavor, and is not 
equal to comb honey. It is claimed 
that some people do not know the 
difference between extracted and 
strained honey. Extracted honey is 
pure, and is extracted from the combs 
by a machine made expressly for the 
purpose; strained honey is comb 
honey mashed up with bee-bread, 
beeswax, bee-glue, and the dirt of the 
hive. 


We give below the statistics for 


1884, which we regret to say is in- 
complete, many members failing to 
report: 


Colonies put into winter quarters.... 

Colonies taken out of winter quarters........ 
Colonies lost by robbing and spring dwindling 24 
Colonies sold 25 
Colonies bought 

Colonies commenced the 
Increase of the season 
Comb honey produced. 7” 
Extracted honey produced... 
Wax produced.. : 


seas on wi th 





The investment may be estimated 
as follows: 

269 spring colonies at $8 each 
209 fall colonies at $6 each 






piidvbe $2,152 
oe gael 


$3,406 








Seer ae 
The product is as follows : 
9,256 Ibs. of comb honey at 16 ce nts 7 $1,480 96 
3.722 Ibs. of extracted honey at 12 > cents 465 25 
63 Ibs. of wax at 26 cents.... aa — 16 38 
TOG, ci ccccuvacassesis : . $1,962 59 
From the above it "will be seen the 


profit is over 55 per cent. Had our 
table been complete, we could have 
made a better show of figures. The 
next meeting will be held at the usual 
place in Janesville, on Jan. 6, 1885. 
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Mr. J. C. Lynch will read an essay on | 
apiculture. A general discussion will 
be indulged in on the subjects of bee- | 
culture. J.T. Pomeroy, Sec. 
C. O. SHANNON, Pres. 
singles 


For the American Bee Journal 
How Shall we Winter Bees? 


J. E. POND, JR.O+ 

The winter problem is the impor- | 
tant matter in the minds of apiarists | 
at the present time. All others sink | 
into insignificance when compared | 
with it, and with good reasons too; 
for other questions are easy of solu- | 
tions, or depend upon whims or fan- | 
cies, while this one stares us in the 
face, as one that affects the very life | 
of the bee-business. If asure method | 
can be given by which every colony | 
can be wintered safely, the occupation 
of bee-keeping will be placed upon a 
solid basis, and stand there perma- 
nently; as the matter now stands, 
great insecurity is felt by all in regard 
to the method which they advise and | 
use themselves ; for while they may 
have been uniformly successful here- 
tofore, no one can predict what the 
results in the future will be. The| 
ablest and most experienced are) 
forced from time to time to report 
large losses, which would not be the 
case were there any positively certain 
method which they can use. 

Mr. Heddon, to-day, is sure that he 
has the question settled, and fully 
believes that his “ pollen theory” is 
the solution of the problem. Perhaps 
he is right; it is possible he may be; 
I for one, however, cannot accept that 
theory, and fear that Mr. H., in plac- 
ing too much present dependence 
upon it, may be prevented from giving 
the matter that attention which he 
otherwise would, and thus a loss will 
ensue, by reason of his ceasing to 
— 

Vhile [do not accept the “ pollen 
theory,” there is one point inciden- 
tally made by Mr. H. in discussing it, 
viz: that if a colony is fed upon gran- 
ulated sugar syrup only, and all pol- 
len is removed from the hive on the 
approach of winter, that such colony 
will invariably winter safely. Now, 
if such is the case, there is an easy 
remedy for us all to adopt,and we 
need not bother our heads at present 
about the prime cause or immediate 
effect; itis enough for present pur- 
poses to know that safety lies in pur- 
suing a certain course; and when it 
is established as a positive fact, we 
can all pursue that course in perfect 
confidence of the results which will 
follow. 

_ Itis easy enough to make assertions 
in regard to almost any matter; and 
where the matter is wholly theoretical 
it isnot easy to disprove assertions, 
no matter how much they are at vari- 
ance with our preconceived ideas. In 
this matter of wintering, however, 
we have now a chance to prove or dis- 
prove one thing, viz: whether the 
absence of pollen, and the presence 
of sugar syrup alone, in a a col- 
ony, will insure its safety during the 
coming winter. If it does so, and in 
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a sufficient number of cases in differ- | 
ent localities, to as nearly prove the 
rule correct as is possible, why have 
we not got the remedy, even if we do 
differ as to the cause of the disease ? 
The science of medicine is one of ex- 
periment largely ; so with bee-keep- 
ing; and he who experiments the 
most wisely is the one who will meet 
with the greatest success. 

The main point which we are now! 
after, is to get our bees safely through | 
our severe winters. If a certain 
means is offered by which it can be 
done, we can well afford to accept it, 
even if we donot admit the sound- 
ness of the theory upon which it is 
based. The matter is well worth a 
trial. It certainly can do no harm, 
and if good results follow, we are all 
benefitted thereby. And then, too, in 
accepting the remedy, we need none 
of us give up our peculiar views or 
notions; we can still theorize and ex- | 
periment as to the cause,and do so 
with the certainty of meeting with no 
losses, while thus theorizing. I for 
one shall give the matter a test for 
the coming winter, and I trust that 
enough of my fellow bee-keepers in 
various localities will do so also, to 


show whether we can with perfect | SELECTION Sg 7 
safety adopt sugar syrup for winter | IRS ay teal ¢ 
stores. GURL ETTERY 


Foxboro, Mass. 


-_<-— + « 


name Ghote = Geaventien. | Handling Bees Scientifically. 

The September meeting of the Lake| [ commenced the season of 1884 
Shore Bee-Keepers’ Association was | with 26 weak colonies, 15 being Ital- 
held at Brocton, N. Y., but there was|jans. and the balance blacks. I 
a meager attendance. doubled them back to 15 colonies, 

The subject of wintering bees was | killing all the black queens, and have 
discussed as follows: taken 1,300 pounds of extracted 

Mr. Gage said: Sometime in Octo-| honey, sold $7 worth of queens, and 

ber I remove the honey-board and lay | have increased them to 25 colonies. 
on a few thicknesses of newspaper or| My neighbors who handle bees scien- 
a carpet, and on the top of this I place | tifically have succeeded very well, 
a chaff-cushion about 4 inches in| but those who did not, have no honey 
thickness, for an absorbent more than | for their pains. ‘ 
for protection. The entrances to my Gro. W. Morris.© 
hives are about 7 inches wide. These! Salvisa. Ky.. Oct. 28. 1884. 
I close up to about 2 inches. The most ; 
I ever lost in any winter, was 3 colo- 
nies. I have wintered 63, or near that 
number, at times. 

Mr. U. E. Dodge: I generally pack 
the bees by the last of November. I 
pack them ina day when it is warm, 
so that stray bees will easily get back 
tothe hive again. Packing is only 
one of the items for winter prepara- 
tion. I commence in September to 
inspect my bees carefully, and aid 
each colony for wintering according 
to the condition in which it is found 
at that time. If I havea surplus of 
honey in one hive, I often take a part 
of it away and give to one that is 
deficient. ButIdo notadvocate this 
method in general practice. I save 
quite a good supply through the sum- 
mer for extra fall and winter feeding. 
Be very careful in feeding, or robbing 
will commence. If it does, look out 
for trouble that may be lasting. It 
disorganizes a whole apiary when 
robbing commences. I do not allow 


on the alighting-board, I wipe it off at 
once. Bees have guards at the en- 
trances of hives, and if not demoral- 
ized by carelessness, they will protect 
themselves from foreign invaders that 
come for pelf in their natural way. 

Mr. Hall: I consider myself under 
lasting obligations to this Society for 
what knowledge I have obtained in 
these mutual gatherings. 

Mr. Rossiter: I have followed Mr. 
Bolling’s plan of wintering, and had 
perfect success. 

Mr. Dodge: I leave the entrances 
open all winter. If any get drifted 
under, I let them alone. hey come 
out generally the best in the spring. 

Mr. Hall said that Mr. Moon covers 

| his hives with snow in the early part 
of the winter, for protection. 

Mr. Dodge: Although we speak 
favorably of snow-drift covering and 
scientific packing, my conclusion is 
that a properly constructed cellar is 
the only true safe-guard for the win- 
tering of bees. 

Adjourned to meet at Fredonia, N. 
Y., on Dec. 6. 














Bees Ready for ‘Winter. 


I began the season with 35 colonies, 
spring count, sold 13, and increased 
the balance to 39 by natural swarm- 
ing. My surplus is 500 pounds of 
comb honey in one and two-pound 
sections, and 600 pounds of extracted 
honey. My bees are in first-class con- 
dition for winter, and all are ready 
tu remove into winter quarters when 
cold weather sets in. All have ample 
stores well sealed to last until May, 
1885. Here, this has been a fair sea- 
son for honey. Last winter I win- 
tered 3 colonies on the summer stand, 
with no protection except a quilt over 
the frames, resting on sticks, so as to 
give room for the bees to partially 
cluster above the frames, and so that 
the bees could move in a body to any 
vart of the hive and not get chilled. 
The super was resting on a quilt 
filled with oat chaff,and the covers 
were raised 4 of an inch to allow the 
moisture to escape. These 3 colonies 
wintered the best of any. I shall ex- 
periment farther during the coming 
winter. C. F. GREENING.O. 

Grand Meadow, Minn., Nov. 5, 1884. 


a drop of honey to be spilled near the 
hives, or a bit of comb where the bees 
can reach to excite their appetites, 
We cannot be too 
direction. 


careful in this 
If adrop of honey is seen 
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No Fall Honey Crop. 


I started in the spring with 6 colo- 
nies of bees, increased to 16 by divis- 
ion, and have taken 195 pounds of 
extracted, and 165 pounds of comb 
honey. I had to feed 95 pounds of 
sugar in order to bring my bees 
through the last winter. It has been 
avery poor season here. Bees have 

athered no honey since July 15. 
— done better than the most of the 
bee-keepers, the average being, as 
near as I can find out, from 15 to 30 
pounds per colony, with no swarming 
to amount to anything. 

it L. WELLS.*o 
Defiance, O., Oct. 28, 1884. 


Northwestern Convention. 


In the report of the Northwestern 
Convention, on page 678, second col- 
umn and second paragraph, the last 
word in the paragraph should be 
frames, not combs. Page 679, second 
column, seventh paragraph and third 
line, evening should be covering. Mr. 
J. A. Green writes me that he has not 
practiced the Heddon method of pre- 
venting after-swarming, nor the 
‘** tiering-up ”’ of sections, and thinks 
it probable that I ‘‘ confounded him 
with Mr. Furness, of Indiana.” 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. ¢ 68—108. 

Rogersville, Mich., Nov. 3, 1884. 


A Very Poor Season. 


This has been a very poor season 
for honey in this section. But few 
bee-keepers have secured any honey 
at all. Nevertheless bees swarmed a 
great deal, and I think that most of 
the colonies will starve before spring, 
unless they are fed. There was an 
extra good crop of white clover, and 
colonies which were in just the right 
condition, gathered honey rapidly for 
a few days, when the _ honey-flow 
ceased almost entirely. There was 
but little honey in any of the fall 
flowers. Last fall I had about 195 
colonies; I lost 5 weak ones during 
the winter, doubled the balance down 
to 165 in the spring, and increased 
them to 192, besides taking 1,500 Ibs. 
of comb and 1,600 lbs. of extracted 
honey. 

J. M. VALENTINE. 9 

Carlinville, [ll., Oct. 29, 1884. 


Tiering-up Sections. 

Here in Minnesota we cannot tier- 
up sections and get them capped so 
that we can use only onetier. Now, 
which are the best side-sections to 
use, and how shall we use them in 
order to have them ready to take off 
atone time? The 54x64 section is 
too large, and the 44x4¥ is too small 
for one tier, for the case will not hold 
enough. I believe that a section 4144x 
514 and 7 to the foot is the best size. 
To get them all capped at one time, 
we must have acase made of sucha 
shape that the sections will come out 
easily, so that when the centre ones 
are capped we can put them at the 
sides, and. move the outside ones to 
the centre. We need to know what 


would be the best case for this pur- 
pose. 


If I can get 35 pounds of cap- 





| ped comb honey from every colony, I | have had but one to quarrel, and that 
ishall be well pleased. Out of 1,000; did not amount to much, and very 
| sections I had 500 capped on the tier-| few bees have returned to the old 





ing-up plan. I believe that the pure| stand. I have now, in my honey- 
blacks or German bees are the best| house, two Langstroth frames of 
bees in America for producing comb | honey which weigh 27 pounds. Who 


honey, but they have two faults. My|can beat it? I took from one hive, 
bees were bringing in pollen on Oct. | last season,7 frames from which IL 
19, and I put them into the cellar on| extracted 59 pounds of honey. It 


the 27th. I hived 2 second-swarms/| takes about 15 pounds of honey to 
and they did as well as any. I re-| winter each colony here. My hives 
turned about 30 first-swarms. I be-| now will average about 30 pounds of 


gan the season with 48 colonies, spring | 
count, have secured 400 pounds of | 
comb and 1,300 pounds of extracted 
honey, being a little more than 35} 
pounds per colony, and have in-| 
creased my apiary to 80 colonies. L| 
believe that dampness is the cause of | 
bee-diarrhcea. 


honey. My planis to let them have 
plenty of honey in the hive during 
winter, and then extract the surplus 
in the spring. Our bees stop working 
about Noy. 15, and commence again 
on Feb. 1. We scarcely ever have 
more than 4 or 5 days ata time when 
| bees do not fly out. [have plenty of 

FAYETTE LEE.© | drones flying now. 
Cokato, Minn., Noy. 1, 1884. 


J. W. ECKMAN.O 
tichmond, Tex., Nov. 1, 1884. 


Much Bloom, but Little Honey. 

Last winter bees wintered well in 
hives properly prepared. The spring 
and the whole season was good as far 
as rain, heat, wind, etc., are con- 
cerned, but although we had a pro- 
fusion of bloom, it yielded but very 
little honey. White clover did well, | 
but it is not yet well grounded in this 
country, still it is coming very fast, 


Bee-Keeping in Canada. 


I started bee-keeping in 1883 with 
2 colonies of black bees in box-hives. 
These I increased to 8 by natural 
swarming. I put some of the swarms 
into hives holding 12 Gallup frames, 
letting them build comb as they liked, 
and the balance I put into common 


and will be a great help. Fall bloom boxes. I transferred one of the old 
an sreay neip. ral 100M | colonies in August, and obtained 
produces our main crop. My hives 


about 25 pounds of honey from it. 


had 10 pounds of honey, and I haye|‘phig was the amount of ‘my honey 


fed 10 pounds of thick syrup to each 


; Os Roe ee ~, |crop for 1883, although a good 
oe: I se "i — — bee ag es |season. I put them into winter quar- 
~~ MnK they are sate tor Win | ters with very scanty stores, the 6 


ter. I use chaff-hives. Bees fly 3 
days during every week. My comb 
honey in sections received the first 
premium at our County Fair (Noda- 
way Co.) Iam doing all that I ean 
for the bee-business here. 
JNO. C. STEWART.*o 
Hopkins, Mo., Nov. 4, 1884. 


new colonies having not more than 100 
pounds of honey altogether. I win- 
| tered 3 colonies out-doors, packed in 
straw, and 5 in the cellar. One of 
those outside. starved to death, and 2 
of those in the cellar; thus leaving 
me but 5 weak colonies to commence 
this season with. The cause of my 
loss was neglect to feed them a little 
syrup last fall. I would also have lost 
another had I not fed it some syrup 
My honey crop for this season is|in the cellar, which did not seem to 
short. I commenced in the spring | injure it in the least. Although those 
with 160 colonies, and increased them | out-doors seemed to suffer most from 
90 per cent. by natural swarming and | bee-diarrhcea, they built up much 
building up nuclei to full colonies. I | faster in the spring, and gathered 
have taken 3,000 pounds of extracted, | nearly double as much honey as the 
but no comb honey. From the sale of | others. I transferred my bees early 
bees, queens and honey,I have re-/in the spring, and then during the 
alized about $500. In this locality I | honey-flow I extracted over 800 pounds 
have never seen two good seasons in|of No. 1 honey from these 5 colonies 
succession, but never an entire failure.|and their increase (1 swarm and 3 
Linden and wild china yielded very | nuclei). I consider this an extra good 
little honey this season. They only | yield for this season, for I only used 3 
yield well every other season. The|or4 pounds of comb foundation. I 
bees have been gathering honey from | aiso made my own extractor, the 
goldenrod during the past four weeks,| material for it costing me just 45 
and are still working on it. Iwill ex- cents. This fall I obtained 5 colonies 
tract some yet. I have been busy| from bee-keepers near me, who were 
doubling up colonies, and I now have going to brimstone theirbees. I built 
200 in first-class condition. My method | up my nuclei into full colonies, and 
is to make 4 or 5 colonies queenless| formed two new ones, so that I now 
on one day, and on the next evening. | have 11 colonies in all. I have my 
a little before sunset, I take a queen-| bees nearly all prepared for winter, 
less colony to the one with which I|some with all honey, and some with 
wish to unite it, smoke both well,| nearly all sugar syrup; some I will 
take a few frames froma stationary| put into the cellar, and some inte 
hive, fill them up with the queenless|clamps out-doors. I know from the 
one, put on an upper story, put in the | past season’s work that spring feed- 
balance of the frames, sprinkle them|ing and good spring protection pays 
well with sugar water, close them up, ! well. 

smoke in the remaining bees, and | 
then Iam ready for the nextone. I! 


Report for the Season. 


Wo. JNo. HINCHEY, 
Tamworth, Ont., Nov. 1, 1884. 
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Ghat and How. 
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ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 





Rules for this Department. 


1. Give your name and post-office address. 

2. Be brief, and to the point. 

3. Send no simple questions, such as are 
answered in the bee-books. 

4. Ask only such questions as are of 
general interest. 

5. This department is not intended for 
advertising any one’s wares — therefore 
questions concerning the manufacture of 
goods for sale are not appropriate. 

6. Direct all questions to the editor— 

THOS. G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Placing Separators. 


Will Mr. Heddon please explain the 
best and most economical way to 
place separators in his super ? also, 
how best todo away with the cross- 
supports and take up the room at the 
ends of the supers, if cross-supports 
are abandoned and separators adopted? 

CHARLES MITCHELL. 

Molesworth, Ont. 


ANSWER.—I have never been able, 
nor has any one else so far as heard 
from, to do away with the cross-par- 
titions of my case or super, and yet 
have a good practical case left. With 
these cross-partitions we have a very 
strong yet light super or case free 
from complication or great yy 
yet very solid and durable. I think I 
have now found a practical separator 
for the case just as we use it, who do 
not use separators. It will consist of 
a thin wooden separator the size of 
the section used, and not much 
thicker than tin; we will scant the 
sections justa trifle to take the sep- 
arator, and make the bottoms and 
tops of the sections fully 3g of an inch 
narrower than the ends, so that when 
the separators extend flush to the top 
and bottom of the section, there will 
be free passage room for the workers. 
There will never be any trouble with 
extended cells above or below the 
separators. Those who may wish can 
hollow the separators a little, but I 
prefer them square. I think these 
separators can be purchased at less 
than one-fourth the price of tin ones. 
A friend has kindly sent me the 
material, as he uses it, and it has 
proven a success with him, and looks 
practical to me. 


Was It Foul Brood? 


Will Mr. Heddon please explain and 
answer the following questions: I had 
a colony of bees, this fall, which I 
think had the foul brood. When I 


examined them for winter, to see how | 


much food they had, I did not dis- 
cover it; but about four days later 
when I had fed them about six pounds 
of sugar syrup, I smelled an awful 
stench from the hive, both at the top 
and at the entrance. I opened the 
hive and found every indication of 
the disease from what I learn 


-an 


from bee-books and from the BEE 
JOURNAL. I was very careful with it, 
shut up the hive, and when there were 
no bees flying from the other hives, 
I removed the honey board and placed 
a pan of sulphur in the hive and killed 
the bees. I then buried the bees and 
combs, put the hive out of the reach 
of other bees, and disinfected it with 
carbolic acid. First, Is it necessary 
for the acid to come in actual contact 
with every part of the hive in order 
to disinfect it? Second, Do you 
think that if 4 ounces of sulphur were 
burned in a closed hive, after remoy- 
ing the bees, it would disinfect it ? 
H, W. Roop. 4 





Nashville, Tenn., Oct, 30, 1884. 


ANSWERS.—Having never seen a 

colony affected with this dread dis- 
ease, which seems so common of late, 
| you will, no doubt, be as good a judge 
whether your colonies have it or not, 
asI would be. If they have it, it 
seems strange that it could develop 
so fast in ‘‘ four days.”’ There must 
|be some mistake here, if it ¢s foul 
| brood. 
| 1. Yes. 
2. I think there would be danger in 
depending on the sulphur. Hot water 
(boiling hot) brought for a few 
moments in contact with every part 
of the hive and fixtures, will surely 
disinfect it, and is what I advise you 
to use. 


Moving An Apiary. 

I winter my bees inacellar. Can I 
slightly change the location of the 
hives when I set them out next spring? 
I would like to change them from 
their present location, say 30 to 40 
feet ; how shall I manage the matter ? 
I practice Heddon’s method of pre- 
venting increase. One first-swarm 
cast a swarm, however, but I saw my 
mistake after it was too late to rem- 
edy the evil: viz. want of surplus 
room in which to store honey. I had 
not removed the honey-board. They 
were only 8 days old, but they had 
filled 10 frames full. I had failed to 
appreciate their industry, but frames 
will not catch me napping again. 

IT. F. KINSELS 

Shiloh, O., Oct. 31, 1884. 


ANSWER.—Certainly you can; and 
you will find an answer as to the 
** How ’ which we advise to arrange 
conditions, in an answer to the same 
question, by another, on page 701 in 
No. 44. 


Preventing Granulation in Honey. 

In Alley’s Queen-Rearing he says 
Mr. L. C. Root has a method of pre- 
venting extracted honey from granu- 
lation, and advises a trial; but he 
does not give the method. Will Mr. 
Heddon kindly give the method in 
the BEE JOURNAL ? 

W. JoHNnson & Co. 
Kingston, Ont., Oct. 38, 1884. 


ANSWER.—There are various ways | 


to keep liquid honey from granula- 
ting. Tbe addition of acids will do it. 
Heating will tend todo it. To make 
either of these processes effectual, 
the honey will thereby be injured. So 











| 2-Ilb. sections, best white, 





far as I know, there is no practical 
way, and by “ practical ” I mean any 
known method which is not more 
trouble or damage than to let the 


poy grain and then return it to the 

liquid state by the indirect heat pro- 

— When it is sold to a customer 
e 


oo should be labeled with a 
label containing explicit directions 
for returning granulated honey to the 
liquid state. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 





OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Nov. 10, 1884. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—Nothing stirring in the market for the 
last few weeks. The approach of cooler weather 
is expected to impart more life tothe trade. Comb 
honey sells at l6c.in the jobbing way, and brings 
14@15¢ on urrivai for choice. Offerings exceed the 
demand. Extracted honey has commenced to 
accumulate, but demand is fair for smal! packages 
for table-use, as well as for darker grades in bar- 
rels. It brings 6@9c. on arrival. 

BEESWAX Is dull at :6@28c on arrival. 

C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 
NEW YORK. 

HONEY—As we have already commenced re- 
ceiving consignments of this year’s crop of honey, 
we teel sufe in making the following quotations: 
Fancy white comb, 1- B, 18@20c., 2-, 16@1xc. ; fair 
to good, 1 and 2-®, 14@16c.; fancy buckwheat, I-B, 
1244¢@13c., 2-, 114 @12e.; ordinary grades of dark, 
land 2-b, 11@1li‘¢c. Extracted white choice, in 
kegs or smal! barrels, 84@9c., buckwheat, 644@7c. 

BEESW AX — Prime yellow, 30@3ic. 

McCCAUL & HILDRETH, 34 Hudson 8t. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Comb honey has been taken with 
freedom by the trade this week, but 15@1é6c. is the 
best price obtainable fora fancy article of comb 
honey in frames. Some lots bring from 14 to 15c. 
when in good order. Stock of comb honey is not 
large xt present. Extracted, 7@&8c. for new. 

BEESW AX.—For fair to yeliow, 28@30c. 

RK. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Good to choice qualities are selling 
slowly, mostly in a jobbing way. Inferior grades 
are neglected. The market is weak at the quota- 
tions. A sale of 1vU cases extracted, mostly choice 
white, was made at 444c. One hundred tons ex- 
tracted, barrels and cases, are going aboard ship 
for Liverpool. White to extra white comb, 9@10c; 
dark to good, 6@8c.; extracted, choice to extra 
white, 44¢ 5c.; dark and candied, 4c. 

BEESW AX.— Wholesale, 24@27c. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIB. 


HONEY — Steady; demand and supply both 
smal!. Comb, 12@14c per Ib., and strained and ex- 
tracted 6@6¢c. 

BEES W AX—Firm at 32@32c. for choice. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co.., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—Honey is in a little better demand at 
a little lower price than our former quotations 
Whilst the market is still full, we are enabled to 
place extra lots of strictly white one-!b. sections at 
about 15c., with an occasional sale at 16c.; 14 and 
l4c.; dark and second 
quality, rather slow at 12 to I4c. 
there is no demand. 

BEES W AX.—28¢. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario 8treet. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—We quote comb honey in 2 Ib. sections, 


13@14c; extracted, 64¢c. 
GEO. W. MEADE & Co., 213 Market. 


For extracted 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—The market is quiet and unchanged, 
with good demand and liberal receipts. Comb, \- 
lb. sections, none in the market. They would bring 
18c.; 1-lbs., 14@15¢.; 2lbs., 13@14c. The above fig- 
ures are for choice stock in regular shipping crates. 
Dark or large combs in rough crates sell slowly at 
9 to 10c. Extracted, California, 6@7c.; white clo 
ver, 7@8c.; Southern, 544@6c. 

BEESW AX.—None in the market. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. 
Successors to Jerome ‘I'wichell. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—We quote best white in 1-1lb. sections, 
18@20c.; 2-lb., 16@18c. Extracted, 8@9c. Un-« 


glassed sections sell best. 
»C. 
& RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


BEESW AX—35 
-BLAKE 
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The ‘Bee Journal for 1885. 


Premiums, $25.00 in Cash. 





To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture and help 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 
offer the following 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

$10.00 for the largest club received 
at this office before Feb. 1, 1885 (either 
of the Weekly, Monthly,or both); one 
Weekly counts same as 4 Monthlies. 

$5.00 for the second largest; $4.00 
for the third; $3.00 for the fourth ; 
$2.00 for the fifth; and $1.00 for the 
sixth largest club. 


All former offers of Premiums are 
now withdrawn. 

The price of the Weekly BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1885 is $2.00 for one copy ; 
$3.80 for two copies (to the same or 
different post-offices); $5.50 for three 
copies ; $7.20 for four copies; and for 
five or more copies, $1.75 each. 

We have decided to publish the 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL for next year 
of the same size and shape as the 
Weekly, (which contains about the 
same amount of reading matter as 
the present Monthly,) at 50 cents a 
year ; two copies (to the same or dif- 
ferent post-offices) for 90 cents; three 


copies for $1.30; four copies for $1.70 ; 


five copies for $2.00; more than five 
copies for 40 cents each. The time has 
been extended on all portions of next 
year, which have been paid for at the 
rate of $1.00. 

Subscriptions for twoor more years 
for one person, will count the same 
as each year for a different person. 

New Subscribers for the Monthly for 
1885 will have all the numbers for 1884 
free that are published after the sub- 
scriptions are received at this office. 


-_—-—-— > + - — 


@& For $2.75 we will supply the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL one year, and 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 
paper covers; or the Monthly BEE 
JOURNAL and the book for $1.75. Or, 
bound in cloth, with Weekly, $3.00; 
with the Monthly, $2.00. 


**The Mysteries of Marseilles; or, 
The Loves of Blanche and Phillippe,’ 
by the author of “ Nana,’ is an in- 


tense love story, overflowing with 
excitement and absorbing interest 


from beginning to end, while it bris- 
tles with the spiciest of details put in 
Zola’s best and most effective manner. 
It is published in a large, square, duo- 
decimo volume, paper cover, uniform 
with ‘‘ Nana,” and “ L’Assommoir,” 
price fifty cents, and will be found for 
sale by all Booksellers and News 
Agents and on all Railroad Trains 
everywhere, or copies of it will be 
sent toany one, to any place, post- 
paid, on remitting fifty cents in a let- 
ter to the Publishers, T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia, P¢ 


A Christmas Present. | 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We will supply the Amorteana Bee Journal 


To every person who sends us one NEw | °?¢ year, and any of the following Books, at the 


subscription, (besides his own renewal), for 
one year, forthe Weekly BEE JOURNAL, or 
4NEW Monthly subscribers, for a year, we 


| will send asa present, by mail, postpaid, a 


copy of ** Mistletoe Memories, or 
Poets say about Christmas.” 


What the 











It comprises a collection of poems selected 
from the writings of H. W. Longfellow, J.G. 
Whittier, Thomas Hood, Alfred Domett, 
Chas. Mackay, Sir Walter Scott, Jennie Joy, 
and others. The whole bound in Banner 
shape, with rich silk fringe and tassels. For 
presentation, this art souvenir is vastly 
superior to a mere Christmas card, as it 
combines the advantages of both art and 
literature. Size, 4 by 6'4 inches. 


Apiary Register—New Edition. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. The 
prices will hereafter be as follows: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 

** 100 colonies (220 pages).... 

** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 1 50 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


-_-—~— + + 


@@ To give away a copy 
as Food and Medicine” 
buys a package of honey, will sell almost 
any quantity of it. 


_—— 





of ‘* Honey 


#” The “ United States Democrat,”’ pub- 
lished weekly at 171 Broadway, New York, 
at $2 a year, is a first-class Democratic 
weekly publication. Ten copies one year for 
$16.00 and one copy extra to the getter up 
of the club. It is edited by Mark M. [Brick] 
Pomeroy, who. formerly edited the “La 
Crosse Democrat.’ 


WANTED HONEY. 


45Atf R. GRINSELL, Baden, Mo. 


prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column givesthe regular price of both. All 
postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 


| The Weekly Bee Journal,................ $2 00.. 

|} and Cook’s Manual, latest edition .... 3 25.. 300 

| Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth3 00.. 2 75 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 275.. 250 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journa)l..... 275.. 2 50 


to every one who | 


Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 3 50.. 3 25 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 00.. 300 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 530.. 27 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 3 SO.. 3 25 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 400... 37 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3 10 
Alley’s Queen Rearing................ 3 08.. 2 7 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 35.. 2 25 
Fisher's Grain Tables................. 240.. 225 
Moore’s Universal Assistant......... 450.. 425 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 4 W.. 4 25 
PE Si Ricnwcasccnccscsunccecvesssves 275.. 230 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text Book .... 3 00.. 2 7 
The Weekly Bee Journal one year 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 2 36 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......... 300.. 2 75 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. 3 00.. 2 75 
British Bee Journal........ccccccccsecs 3 75.. 3 50 
The 7 above-named papers....... 8 25.. 700 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2z frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate,and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 





For 2 American frames, nate 3 inches beecenans 


For2 Langstroth “ _———- 6  snesseces 
For 3 > i 10x18 ™” epesenanl 
For 4 = on 10x18 — 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 “ene 
For 3 arr = 
For 4 2 - ee © Sancseans 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bee- Semeat Badges at Seles. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, ete. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements 
including THE CONQUEROR, and 
THE DOCTOR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catulogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sixth Thousand Just Published ! 


Yew and Enlarged Edition 
BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
pages, is ‘“‘ fully up with the times” in all 
the improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly covceming pursuit, and presents 
the aplarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. 

PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; in paper 


covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


(eA Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


PATENT 
FOUNDATION 
MILLS 602 
W.C.PELHAM 
MAYSVILLE,KY. 


——_ 


' 
i 
ii 
‘ 


i: 


STABLY 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 
It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
123 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


wanted for The Lives of all the 
Presidents of the U. 8. The 
largest, handsomest, best book 
ever sold for less than twice 
our price. The fastest selling 


book in America. Immense 
profits to agents. All intelligent people want it. 


Any one can become a successful agent.’ Terms 
free. HALLETT Book CoO., Portland,Me. 4Aly 


ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than S0c. “THOMAS .- NE N, 

925 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


For Bees, Queens. 


Honey, Foundation, Hiv es, Sections, and a!) Apiar- 

ian Implements, send for Circular to 
FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 

iABly Lock box 995. Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ills. 


‘SEND FOR IT. — 


We have just issued a new four-page cir- 
cular that will interest any bee-keeper. 
Send your name on a postal card for it. 
44Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 





SOO ee 


Co. 





There are five cross 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned on to studs 
on the neck-band. The 
bars are of best light 
spring steel; the neck- 
band of best hard 
spring brass; the cover 
is of handsome light 
material. It is very D 
easily put together, no trouble to put on or 
take off, and folds compactly in a paper box 


| 6x7 inches by one inch deep. There would 


be no discomfort in wearing it either day or 
night, and the protection against Mosquitoes, 
Flies, Bees, Gnats, ete., is perfect. The 
weight of the entire Veil being only five 


ounces. Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street. Chicago, 111, 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


—» high side-wells,4 to 16 square feet tc 
[re wereey the pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, N, ¥, 





aweekat home. $5.00 outtit free. Pay 
absolutely sure. No risk. Capital not re- 
quired. Reader, if you want business at 


which persons of either sex, young or old, 

can make great pay all the time they 

work, with absolute certainty, write for 

particulars to H. HALLETT & Co., Portiand, Maine. 
4Aly 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale | 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


for the working class. Send 10 cents 
for postage, and we wil! mail you free, 
a royal, valuable box of sample goods 
that will put you in the way of making 


more money in a few days, than you 

ever thought possible at any business. 
Capital not required. Wewil!l start you. You can 
work all the time or in spare time only. The work 
is universally adapted to both sexes, young and 
old. You can easily earn from 50 cents to $5 ever 
evening. That all who want work may test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; to all 
who are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for 
the trouble of writing us. Full particulars, direc- 
tions, etc., sent free. Fortunes will be made by 
those who give their whole time to the work. Great 
success absolutely sure. Don’t delay. Start now. 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 

4Aly 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
| and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 











The Best in the World. 150,000 
already made. 
through our Agent, you deal direct 
with the manufacturer. Write for Cat- 
alogue of ESTEY and CAMP & CO. 
ORCANS, Decker Bros., Mathushek, 
Simpson, Estey & Camp, and Camo & 


In buying of us or 


PIANOS. AGENTS WANTED. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 


G&S ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the ee ; Cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving al! the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price. by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT. 











DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only............818-00. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


For sale by 


We willsend you a watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C.O. D., to be 
examined before payingany money 
and if not satisfactory ,returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 atyles free. 
Every Watch Warranted. Address 


STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO, 


TSBURGH, PA, 








THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is pablished SEMI- 
MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
howtodoit. Rev. H.R. PEEL. Editor. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


We send the Wuckly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.00 a yeur. 








—— 
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1868. 1884, 


HEDDON’S 


COLU MI. 


WAX ON SHARES, 


For Comb Foundation for 1885, 


Why not send me your Wax 
INOW 


to be made into the best Given Foun- 
dation on shares, or at a low cash 
price per pound for making, during 
the less-hurried winter months. 

If you have no wax, perhaps your 
store-keepers have, and it will pay you 
to buy and ship to me. 

Write and get my present low terms. 
I pay highest market price in 

CASH FOR WAX. 





Apiary for Sale. 


I offer for sale one of the best 
apiaries and very choicest location in 
Southern Michigan. 

No other bees kept in the field. 
House, barn and honey- house, good 
cellar, cistern, and two wells; high- 
board fence all on 4% acre of ground in 
a small village, 6 miles from here, on 
this M.C. R. R. Depot, freight, ex- 
press and telegraph offices, saw- -mill, 

store and blacksmith shop only 25 rods 
distant. 

Here we have three surplus honey 
crops: First, from white clover; 
second, from basswood; third, from 
myriads of fall flowers. 

I will give my purchaser a splendid 

ens to gain a good home, and 

choice honey location. I will sell 
with it any number of colonies of 
bees and apiarian fixtures wanted, 
the outfit being either for comb or ex- 
tracted honey as desired; or I will 
sell only the home and permanent 
fixtures, and furnish a large number 
of colonies on shares till the pur- 
chaser thus gains stock of his own. 
Hives and fixtures of my latest im- 
proved patterns. Write me for 
prices, terms, etc. : 


HIVES IN THE FLAT, 


OR MADE UP COMPLETE, 


Either for Comb or Extracted Honey, | 


cheaper than many can procure mate- 
rial at home. 
in quantity, 
wanted. 


Address, 


and state the number 


JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, Cass County MICH. 


Write for special prices | 





Prices Reduced. 


Owing to a decline in the price of 
Beeswax there will, hereafter, be a 


reduction of § cents per pound 
on all orders for Comb Foundation. 





ILLINOIS. 


> 


ao 
~ BS - 


CHIcAGa, 


STR 


tion. 


ica 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


| BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLIES] 


923 WEST MADISON 


Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honev Plants, etc., 


ALFRED H. NEW MAN, 





illustrated Cataiogue sent free upon appl 


j 
{ 
, 
ow 





Beeswax. ‘To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package 


ALFRED H. NEW IAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
} 
} 
| I pay 25ec. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
| 


Land-Owners, Attention! 


All persons who have lost Real Estate in 
Iowa, by reason of TAX OR JUDICIAL 
SALES, are invited to correspond with 
RICKEL & BULL, Attorneys at Law, 
41 First Ave., Cedar Rapid ds, lowa, and 
they will learn something to their advantage. 





Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help you to 
more money right away than 

Py anything else inthis world. Al? 


of either sex,succeed from first. 
hour, The broad road to fortune opens before the 
workers, absolutely sure. At o1ce address, TRUE 
& Co., Augusta, Maine. _ *Aly— 


J. W-. ECKMAN, 


DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for Circular. 
TAly RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 








DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 

tance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
1abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 

It Costs only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mall, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 


| Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Clothing—what to Wear 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Exercise, 

Care of Teeth, 

After- Dinner Naps, 
Headache, cause & 
Malaria! Affections, 
Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 

Biack Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,( ‘oughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Ear Ache, Felons 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives 
Hoarseness,|tching, [Inflamed Breasts, lvy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
¥25 West Madison Street, C HIC AGO, ell 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price- + am 
ABtf J. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. Pa. 


What to Eat, 

How to Eat it, 

Things to Do, 

Things to Avoid, 

Perils of Summer, 

How to Breathe, 

Overheating Houses, 

Ventilation, 

Influence of Plants, 

Occupation for Invalids, 

Superfiuous Hair, 

Restoring the Drowned, 

Preventing Near-Sight- 
edness, 








| 





Given’s FoundationPress, 


UBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 

D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 


1ABtf HOOPESTON, ILL. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and | retail. Bee Advertisement Ih another column. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
(Send 10c. for Practica! Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
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